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TO ADVERTISERS.—We call the attention 
publishers and others to the improvements made in our 
vertising columns. Increased facilities for display have been 
secured by the use of the first and second pages and by the 
neatness and proportion in arrangement, No effort wilt be 
spared to give this department the utmost effect. In conse- 
quence of the increased expense, with the greater condensa- 
tion of matter, the rates will hereafter be, in due proportion 
to the change, as follows: 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Sin x — Per Annum. 


Half (8 lines), 

One auth (a6 tines), 1 00 - $48 00 
Th rty lines, * “ ° 1 75 »; =) fe OO 
HaifColumn, . . . $25 .. . 12500 
One Column, - 6 00 . 240 00 
One Page, 15 00 


‘TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, &e. 
QPECIMENS of the various Type cast at the 
i celebrated foundries ef DUNCAN, SINCLAIR 
& CO., Edinburgh, of exquisite finish and warranted du- 


rability, have just been received by the steamer Pacific for 
the examination of the Trade. Orders are solicited by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 
74 Broad 


al4 6t way. 


OWANS'S CATALOGUE, No. 10 (of Ame- 
rican Books), just published and to be had gratis. 
Applicants for the same by mail will please enclose one 3 
cent stamp. Just published. Physical Theory of Another 
Life, $1; Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry,°$5; Rochefou- 
Sa Maxims, $1; Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, 
W. GOWANS, 
84 4t 178 Fouron street, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Ce ; or, the Memoirs of an Heiress. 
J By Miss Burney, author of “ Evelina.” 12mo.cloth, 
75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 

This brilliant story, by the author of the universally ad- 
mired “ Evelina,” will be welcomed by Miss Burney’s 
thousands of admirers: It possesses that brilliancy and 
purity of style, and that deep intensity of interest so cha- 
racteristic of all her productions, and for its high moral 
tone, fine delineation of character, and intrinsic merit, as- 
sumes the first rank in literature. 


BUNCE & BROTHER, Pustisuers, 
818 2t 134 Nassau street, New York. 
TRUBNER & CO. 
(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


American and Continental Literary Agency, 
12 Paternoster Row, London, 


CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
(Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS ; 
And everything coonected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


They possess advantages, with respect to capital and 
which enable them successfully to compete 
with any London House. #18 6t 


vou. x1. wo, 12, 














WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
WM. 8. ORR, & CO., London. 


In 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
HAKSPEARE’S WORKS; Kenny Mea- 
dows’s Illustrated Edition. Memoir and Essay by 
Barry Cornwall. Nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, and 
36 Etchings on Stee), designed ty Reune Meadows. 
In royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
ORD BYRON’S TALES AND POEMS; 
4 with 46 Vignette Illustrations, after Designs by H. 
Warren, engraved by Edward Finden. 
In small 4to, cloth gilt, 
LOWERS AND THEIR POETRY, By 
J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D. With Contributions 
by “Delta,” of Blackwood’s Magazine.” Beautifully 
rinted in small 4to., with Illuminated Borders, and other 
llustrations. 
In small 4to, cloth gilt, a New Edition, carefully revised 


by the Author, with several New Ballads and Illustra- 
tious, 


ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 
“With numerous Lllustrations, by Doyle, Crowgquill, 
Leech. A Third Edition. 
In post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
ECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS; their 
Natural History and Management. With very na- 
merous Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &c. 
__ In post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
HITES NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. With co- 
pious Notes by Mr. Blythe; a Map of the Locality ; and 
numerous Illustrations of the Animals and Scenery de- 
scribed. 
In small 4to. cloth gilt, 
LARK’S DRAWING AND PAINTING in 
) WATER COLORS. 


In post 8vo. cloth gilt, b 
7] ALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. In- 
structions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Leaping, 
Vaulting, Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, and Driving. 
Edited and Enlar, by Craven. With numerous Llus- 
trations. 
? Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
ONFESSIONS OF CON CREGAN, the 
/ IRISH GIL BLAS. With Illustrations on Wood 
and Steel, by H. K. Brown (Phiz). 
A supply kept on hand by 
ANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
13, Park Rew. 
ane EE 


Books recently Published by 
JOHN BARTLETT, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


“SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH.” 
BY A CAROLINIAN. 
12mo. pp. 50, 


Published at the request of a friend of the anthor in 
Boston, to whom it was sent, as an answer to the question, 
“What do you think of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ at the 
South?’ Itis published in the hope of inducing calmer 
thought on the subject of slavery than is likely to be the 
result of pictorial writing. 

A LETTER ON “UNCLE TOM’S 

CABIN.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL,” &e. 


TRACTS — 


CONCERNING CHRISTIANITY. 
BY ANDREWS NORTON. 


8vo. cloth. 
MEMORIAL OF 
REV. JOHN 8S. POPKIN, D.D., 


Late Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. 


EDITED BY C. C. FELTON, 
Hig ffice. 








EXAMINATION OF DRUGS, MEDI- 
CINES, CHEMICALS, &c., 


As to their Purity and Adulterations. 


BY C. H. PEIRCE, M.D. 
Examiner of ates for the Port of Boston. 
0. ; 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI OF 


HARVARD COLUEGE. 
si83t_ BY HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 





CROSBY, NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED : 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a 
Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 1 vol.12mo., price $1 25. 
“We have been high! tified by the deliberate peru- 
sal of the work before Ng isa ques opening of an un- 


dertaking which we trust will be at ence as well pursued.” 
—Christian Examiner. 


SERMONS IN THE ORDER OF A 


Twelvemonth, By Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D.D. 
12mo. Price $1. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JAMES MAR- 


tineau. Edited by Rey. Thomas Star King. 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 


OAKE’S SCENERY OF THE WHITE 
Mountains. In Fifteen Plates, giving exact represen- 
tations of some of the grandest views found among the 
Mountains. Quarto. Price $4. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS, for 


Home and School. A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. 
Price $1. 


. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 
UNCLE SAM’S LIBRARY, for the Boys 


and Girls in his U. S. A., 6 vols. square 16mo. cl. gilt, 
per vol. 50 cts. 


Comprising the following :— 


GEORDIE AND THE DOG...........-+000+ 50 cta. 
STORIES AND LEGENDS.............-+++++ 50 
PICTURE ALPHABETS............0++ee+0+ 50 
ALL FOR THE BEST... .....scccccccesceceee 50 
ESKDALE HERDBOY..........-.0.eeeeeeee 50 


SIX PLEASANT COMPANIONS FOR 
SPARE HOURS, square 16mo. cloth gilt. 


Comprisinc— 
Little Freddy and his Fiddle, from the Ger- 


man of A. L. Grimm, with thirty engravings, 50 cts. 


Saddler Muller's Wendell, by Mary Howitt, 


with other Tales, twenty-eight engravings, 50 cts. 
Little Lizzie and the Fairies, and other Sto- 


ries, with twenty-four engravings, 50 cts. 


Tony the Sleepless, and other Stories, with 


twenty-four engravings, 50 cts. 


The Road to Fortune, with eighteen en- 
gravings, 50 cts. 


Little Finikin and his.Gold Pippins, with 
eighteen engravings, 50 cts, 8'86t 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 


POLYGLOTT NEW TESTAMENT, 


CONTAINING ALSO 


DAVID’S PSALMS IN METRE. 


In one Octavo Volume, handsomely bound in embossed 
leather, gilt back. Price $1 25. 


This edition of the Famr_y New TestaMenrt is printed 
on fine yore! of paper, from New Stereot Pilates, 
with the Polyglott references in the centre of the pages; 
and from the clearness and distinctness of the type is pe- 
culiarly fitted for Family and Church use. 

Also 
JAMES’S SUPERIOR EDITION 
oF THE 


QUARTO FAMILY BIBLE, 


WITH 
REFERENCES, ENGRAVINGS, 
ke. &e., ke. 


J. A. & U. P. JAMES, Pusuisuers, 
al22t No, 167 Walnut st, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— 


bigs ten eo 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW WORKS 


Just Published. 


L 
SPIERS’S AND SURRENNE’S FRENCH 
and English Pronouncing Dictionary. 
PreoceAced La oS B a Tana = 
, Laveau 0 esc. a! 
ke. from the Evglish Dictionaries of ster, 
Worcester, Richardson, &c., and the special Dictionaries 
and Works of both languages; containing a considerable 
number of words not to be found in other Dictionaries, 
and giving all the A mae bed 


wolteanss ty Sahiielon of siotenn peepptianenol 

on ves, 8, Aa- 
verbs, cade 4 and Satins shvesbebtoes nee 
tions adjectives, &c.; irregularities of 


A pop 7} 
the verbs, and of the plarals of now c.; and observa- 


tions on words general Vocab t ties ; follow- 
ed of oro eee! comely of Mythological and Geo- 
those of persons which differ in the 
ae. porte a ay A. L Spiera Pr Prof. of English at the Na- 
tional College of Bonaparte (Paris), at the National School 
of Civil Enginee: none revised and corrected, 
with the Pronun —s of Surrenne’s Dic- 


modern sources in Eng! 
reproduction or revision of any preceding French and 
English Dictionary. No Dictionary of these two lan- 
qesace, drawn from original sources, has appeared since 

s of Boyer and baud. Jt will be readily ac- 
knowledge that a centu Procch and Tas and a 
tions 


perse 

fatigable attention to every detailand minutia of language 
that could in any ver perplex a learner, us will soon se- 
eure to his work in America that decided preference 
which has already, in aang 7 rendered the previous works 

of its class comparative! — 
a American Editor materially enlarged the work, 
brave pron to every word the accnrate and justly cele- 
pronunciation of Surrenne’s Pronouncing Diction- 


qnauuan OF THE GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, for the Use of High Schools and Colleges. 
ae Dr. Raphael Kuhner. ed from the Ger- 
Edwards _ > ts Taylor, A new 

— “edition, large |2mo. $ 


Dr. Kuhner’s Grammar is not a aia of detached 
observations, or of rules which have no connexion except 
a numerical one. It is a natural classification of the es- 
sential elements of the language—an orderly exhibition of 
ite real phenomena, It is at same time a truly practi- 
cal Grammar, fitted for its object—not by a theorist in the 
closet, but by an experienced instructor in his school. 


11. 

A SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE 
GREEK GRAMMAR; with Materials for Ordinary 
Exercises, for Schools and Colleges. By J. T. Champ- 
lin, Prof. of Greek and Latin in Waterville College. 
1 vol, 12mo. 75 cts. 

The simple Gcsign with which this poumser has been 
prepared, is to exhibit the essential paris ood po peel 
the language in = anna, most practical, most sum- 
mary form possible 


UP-COUNTRY LETTERS. Edited by 
Professor B——, National Observatory. 1 vol. at 
paper cover, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 


Pee Full of genial uiel Goting,. sere bows twadees, Gaon 
—— dent Sour ernal of Commerce sketching.” — Curre- 


“ Pn We book. There is ane an air of naturalness 
about the ole ei cahivess ie exhibits the 


it does one good as a medicine.’—N. Y. Observer. 


¥.. 
JOURNAL of SUMMER TIME IN THE 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. R A. Willmott. 1 vol. 
50 cts. Forming a New Volume of AppLeton’s 
Porucar Liprary. 

“Mr. Willmott’s ‘ Journal is an attractive Parlor Win- 
dow Book.”—London Atheneum. 

**Full, to overflowing, of the love, o pslnctabing, and en- 
thusiasm of a9 ardent student of books and nature; of 
the Poets young and (especially) the vr of Man and 
Woman; of Birds and Fliowers—sharing Words- 
worth’s out-of-door influences and Southey’s literary in- 
spirations. We cannot conceive any book more fitting to 
issue from one of the beautiful ivy-girt, rose-crowned 
eountry personages of England.”—Literary World. 








Recently Published. 
1. VELAZQUEZS NEW PRONOUNCING 
| epee sos Dictionary, 1 large vol.8vo., 


2. A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU;; or; the 
ya Ambassador at Home. 12mo. cloth, 


8. TIME AND TIDE; or, Strive and Win. 
By A. Roe. 12mo. paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cts. 

4, MEADOWS'S NEW ITALIAN AND ENG- 
lish Dictionary. 16mo., $1 50. 

5. HEARTS UNVEILED; or, I Knew You 
Would Like <7 —— 5. Ez. Saymore. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, 75 

6. ADRIAN: a Seoeans, By G. P. R. James 
and M. B. Field. A new and cheaper Edition. 
12mo. paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cts. 

7. THE DIPLOMACY OF THE AMERICAN 
Revolution. By W.H. Trescot. 16mo. cl., 75 cts. 

8. A TREATISE ON METALLURGY. By 
F. Overman. 1 large vol. 8vo., $5. 

9. COGGESHALL’'S VOYAGES TO VARI- 
ous Parts of the World. Second series, 8vo., $1 25. 

10. COUSINS HISTORY OF MODERN 
Philosophy. Translated by Wight. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 

11. THE USE OF SUNSHINE. By 8. MM. 
12mo. paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents, 

12. CLASS-BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE 
Use of Schools, By Eliza Robbins. 12mo.,75cts. 

13. A STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD 
pe Sng Bye dese. Be Tet Shae 

14. A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUM- 
mer Tour, for Children. By Miss Sewell. 3 Parts, 
paper covers, 63 cents; or complete in 1 vol. cloth. 

15. ZEPHYRS FROM ITALY AND SICILY. 
By W.M. Gould. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

16. THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story from 
Scostish ib History. By Grace Aguilar. 2 vols., $1, 


© $1 50 
17. THE HAND-BOOK 4 WINES. By T. 
McMullen. 1 vol. 12mo. 
18. PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY RE- 


cow, 80 + & Sir Francis Head, and others. 16mo. 5 
clo 


19. THE BOOK OF SNOBS. By W. M. 
Thackeray. 16mo., cloth, 50 cts. 
20. ba gt INGOLDSBY L ne. By Rev. 
arham. 16mo. cloth, 50 
21, LITt ILE PEDLINGTON AND THE PED- 
lingtonians. By John Poole. 2 vols, 16mo., $1. 
22. = PARIS SKETCH BOOS By W. 
M. Thackeray. 2 vols. 16mo. cloth, $ 
23. GAIE TIES AND GRAVITIES.. By Tlo- 
race Smith. 16mo. cloth, 50 cts, 
24. TRAVELS Ra SARE ARY, Nee, 
and China, Hue. 2 vols. i6mo. cloth, 
25, THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED Lite 
of Mary Powell. 16mo. cloth, 50 cts. 
26. THE ay -_ tat A LS, ngs By 
keray, 16mo. c 
27. ESSAYS. FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 
16mo. cloth, 50 
28. MARGARET CBcmL ich 3 Con, Because 
1 Ought. 5 cts. 
29. TREA TSE O ON i 1E i'Disi:as 5 OF THE 
Chest. By John t, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo., $3. 
30. A HAND. BOOK OF THE ENGL ‘ISH 
fing R. G. Latham. 12mo., $1 25. 
81. MADEL INE: tes + Bavergae. By 
Julia K : cloth, 75 cts. 
32. ISTHMUS Y PEHUANTEPEC: its Peo- 
pie, le, Chinas soca uamevten &e. R. a. a 
8. 8v0 maps & plates, 
33. NICARAGUA: its People, Climate, See- 


nery, ae. 2 - G. jer. 2 vols. 8vo., nume- 
rous 


34, ADLER'S GERMAN AND ENGLISH, 
gh English-German Dictionary, Abridged. 12mo. 


35. TEMPLETON'S es ere 
36. NEW FRENCH MANUAL a AND Tika. 


veller’ 
87. SU RREN NES ABRIDGED T DICTION, rs 
4 -< the French and English Languages. 18mo., 


38. PERKINS'S PLANS TROUT OMEERY 
and Land Surveying. 0., SL 50. 
39. Oey IE cgay trad SIN ‘LANDSCAPE. By 
s. Ob) 
40, STUDIES OF ANIMATE’ "By F. N. Otis. 
Oblong 4to. cloth, $2 25. 





Nearly Ready. 
1. MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of W. M. 


Thackeray. 
2, MEN'S WIVES. By W. M, Thackeray. 
8. STORIES from BLACKWOOD’ MAGA. 


zine. 
ees HOOK’S LIFE AND LI. 


4. 

5. DON ON QUIXOTTE. Tn Spanish. 

6. GIL BLAS. In Spanish. 

7. nig Adame DIGEST OF ENGLISH 
8. 
9. 


MULLIGAN'S EXPOSITION OF THE 

cal Structure of the English Langaage. 

REUBEN MEDLICOTT. By the Author 
The Bachelor of the Albary. 

10. KNICK: KNACKS FROM. A AN EDITOR’ 8 
Table. By Willis Gaylord Clar 

11. EVENINGS AT DONALDSON 3M. MANOR. 

Pr. —— J.McIntosh. A new and cheap edition, 


12, TOLONS ELEMENTARY SPANISH 
13, MANDEVILLE'S PRIMARY READER 
In Spanish. 
14. MATTIE GRIFFITH'S POEMS. Now 
First Collected 
15. OLLENDORFF'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
renchmen. 


for F: 

16. NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE. 
By Maria J. McIntosh. 

17. THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By 
— Eabhinn, author of “Popular Lessons, 


18. A NEW GRAMMAR FOR SPANIARDS 
19. AN ATLAS OF MEDLEVAL GEOGRA- 


phy and History. 
20. HARKNESS’S NEW LATIN READER. 
21. AN ABRIDGED EDITION of Velazquez’s, 


Seoane’s, Newman and Barretti’s S ish and 
English Dictionary. _ 


New Illustrated Works for 1853. 
22, THE BOOK OF THE HEART; or, Love’s 
fogs, eleg Im on with 33 fine steel engrav- 

23, THE “PRUTS of "AMERICA, By Hovey. 


finely €0 
24. WORKS OF THE BRITISH” POETS. 


~— Ben Jonson to the Present Time. 3 vole. 
8vo. with 30 steel plates. 


25. THE Gir. A New Annual for 1853. 








New Editions of Illustrated Works. 
26. THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By 


A 
o7. TH THE Wo. WOMEN OF EARLY CHRIS. 


28, THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 

29, WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW 
Testament. 

30. OUR SAVIOUR; with Prophets and 
Apostles. 

1. PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES 


32. THE E LAND OF BONDAGE. By Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright. 


New Illustrated Juveniles. 


33. es BETTER THAN 
w Ali 
34. ee IN EVERY THING. By Mrs. 


35. TALES OF HOME AND FOREIGN 
Scenes. Py H 2 

36. TALES OF THE COUNTRY. By 

37. FOOTSTEPS TO NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Harvey. 
38. TALES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 
39. POPULAR TALES from FAIRY LAND. 
40. SUSAN PINDAR’S STORY-BOOK. 
41. OTTO'S TREASURY OF STORIES for 


the ¥ ? 
42. NUTE-CRACKERS AND KING MOUSE. 
43. THE WINTER EVENING STORY- 


Book. 
44. WINTER EVENING RECREATIONS. 


45. SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE, and 
Seven Wonders of the World. elf 


— 
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LITERATURE. 


RELICS OF SEVENTY-SIX: COMPRISING ORIGI- 
NAL VALUABLE LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
COL. JOSEPH WARD, “ MUSTER-MASTER- 
GENERAL OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY,” 
AND SUBSEQUENTLY “ COMMISSARY-GENE- 
RAL OF PRISONERS.” 

[Third Paper. 
LETTERS OF JOHN ADAMS. 
Tue first letter to Col. Ward, which we 
ent, is from John Adams, written when 
in attendance as Member of the Continental 
Congress. It is without signature, inclosed 
in an envelope, and superseribed, 
“Josera Warp, Esq., 
Aid-de-Camp to General Ward in 
the Continental Army, 
Boston.” 
Philadelphia, April 16, 1776. 

Dear Sir,— ; - 

Upon the receipt of your favor of the 
third of April, I shewed your recommenda- 
tion of Capt. Fellows to several gentlemen ; 
but it had been previously determined that 
Captain Manley and Captain Cazneau should 
have the command of the two ships building 
in the Massachusetts. 

If you should be thrown out of the service 
by the resignation of General Ward, and 
there should be any place in particular that 
you have an inclination for, if you will give 
me a hint of it I will do you all the service 
in my power, consistent with the public 
good, and I doubt not my colleagues will do 
the same. But I presume that General 
Ward will now continue in the service, 
unless his health should be worse.—I hope 
the duty will be less severe than it has 
been. 

As far as I am capable of judging, I am 
perfeetly of General Ward's opinion, that the 
five regiments are too small a force to be left 
in Boston. 

It isa great work to fortify Boston har- 
bour, and will require many men—But how- 
ever, I am not sutliciently informed to judge 
of the propriety of this measure——if there 
is the least reason to expect that Howe's 
army will return to Boston, it was wrong to 
remove so manf men so soon, but it is hard 
to believe that that army will very suddenly 
return to that place. The Militia of that 
Provinee are tremendous to the enemy, and 
well they may be, for I believe they don’t 
know of such another. 

Iam much obliged to you for the intelli- 
gence you have given me, and wish a con- 
tinuance of your correspondence. I should 
be glad to know of every movement in and 
about Boston. 

Every motive of self-preservation, of 
honour, profit, and glory, call upon our 
people to fortify the harbour so as to be im- 
pregnable. It will make a rendezvous for 
men of war and privateers, and a mart of 
trade. 

My most respectful compliments to Gen. 
Ward and best wishes for the restoration of 
his health.—— 

You seem to wish for independence. Do 
the resolves for privateering and opening the 
ports satisfy you, if not let me know what 
will? Will nothing do, but a positive deela- 
ration that we never will be reconciled upon 
any terms ? 

_ It requires time to bring the Colonies all 

of one mind, but time will do it. 





St Philadelphia, Nov’r 14, 1775. 
R,— 

I had yesterday the pleasure of your letter 
of the 4th inst. by Captain Price, for which, 
as well as a fermer kind letter, I heartily thank 
you. 

The report you mention, that Congress 
have resolved upon a free trade, is so far 
from being true that you must have seen by 
the public papers before now that they have 
resolved to step all trade untill next March. 
What will be done then time will discover. 
This winter I hope will be improved in pre- 
paring some kind of defence for trade.—I 
hope the Colonies will do this separately. — 
But these subjects are too important and in- 
tricate to be discussed in a narrow compass, 
and too delicate to be committed to a private 
letter. 

The report y* Congress has resolved to 
have no more connections, &c., untill they 
shall be indemnified, for the damages done 
by the tyranny of their enemies, will not be 
true perhaps so soon as some expect it. Ver- 
bal r.solutions accomplish nothing. It is to 
no purpose to declare what we will or will not 
do in future times. Let reasoning Men 
ag what we shall do from what we actually 

0. 

The late conduct, in burning towns, so dis- 
gracefull to the English name and character, 
would justify anything, but similar barbarity. 
Let us preserve our temper, our wisdom, 
our humanity and civility, though our enemies 
are every day renouncing theirs.—But let us 
omit nothing necessary for the security of 
our cause. 

You are anxious for Arnold. So are we, 
and for Montgomery too, untill this day, 
when an express has brought us the refresh- 
ing news of the capitulation of St. Johns— 
fir Arnold I am anxious still—God grant 
him suceess.—My compliments to Gen. Ward 
and his Family. 

] am with respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
Joun ApDAMs. 
= oS Onna Ward, Roxbury. 

Again, from the same pen, twenty-two 
years later :— 

Philadelphia, April 6, 1797. 
Dear Sir,—.- 

I received yesterday your favour of the 
27th of March, for which I thank you. 

The strain .of joy at a late event and of 
panegyrick on the subject of it serve, among 
some other instances, to convince me that old 
friendships, when they are well preserv- 
ed, become very strong. The friends of my 
youth are generally gone. The friends of 
my early political life are chiefly departed. 
Of the few that remain, some have been 
found on a late occasion, weak, envious, jea- 
lous and spiteful, humiliated and mortified 
and duped enough by French finesse and 
Jacobinica! raseality, to show it, to me and 
to the world. Others have been found faith- 
ful and true, generous and manly. From 
these I have received letters and tokens of 
approbation—and friendship in a style of 

r, zeal and exultation similar to yours. 

Your postscript is a morsel of exquisite 
beauty and utility: my life will undoubtedly 
depend in a great measure on my observance 
of it. 


The labour of my office is very constant 
and very severe, and before this time you 


will have seen enough to convince you, that 








my prospects as well as yours are grave. I 
should vagetet obliged to you for your 
sentiments and those of the people in ge- 
neral about you concerning what ought to 
be done. 
I am, Sir, with sincere esteem, 
Your friend and servant, 
Joun Apams. 
Col. Ward. 

This letter, with most of the others, has 
been taken from an envelope. We are con- 
sequently without the particular address of 
Colonel Ward, which the wrapper must have 
borne. 

After an interval of several years, the fol- 
lowing :-— 

Washington, Feb. 4, 1801. 
Dear Srr,— 

I have received and read, with much 
pleasure, your kind and friendly Letter of 
January 22d. 

As | have all my life-time expected such 
events as these which have lately occurred, 
[ was not surprized when they happened. 
They ought to be lessons and solemn 
warnings to all thinking men. Clouds 
black and gloomy hang over this country 
threatening a fierce tempest, arising merely 
from party conflicts at a time when the in- 
ternal and external prosperity of it, and the 
national prospects in every other respect, 
are the most pleasing and promising, that we 
ever beheld. I pray Heaven to dissipate the 
storm. 

“ Depressions of Spirits,” such as “ wouud 
the nice organs of health” I have not per- 
ceived and de not apprehend: but I have 
some reason to expect that my constitution 
will have another tryal, when | come to ex- 
change a routine of domestic life without 
much exercise, for a life of long journeys 
and distant voyages in one er other of which 
I have been monthly or at least yearly en- 
gaged for two and forty years. When such 
long continued and violent exercise, such 
frequent agitations of the body are suc- 
ceeded by stillness, it may shake an old 
frame: rapid motion ought not to be sue- 
ceeded by sudden rest. ~ But at any rate I 
have not many years before me, and those 
few are not very enchanting in prospect. 

Till death an honest man and candid 
friend will ever be dear to my heart, and 
Col. Ward as one of that character may 
ever be sure of the good will and kind re- 
membrance of 

Jouxn ADAMS. 

Ward! I wish you would write a disserta- 
tion upon Parties in this Country. 

Colonel Joseph Ward, 

Of Newtown, Massachusetts. 

We have then a series of seven letters 
from John Adams, bearing date from April 
to December, 1809. They speak freely of 
public men and measures, are carefully 
written, and present admirable illustrations 
of Adams’s excellent and practised episto- 
lary style. ‘The intervals between the dates, 
with the warmth and apparent strong interest 
in the correspondence, suggest that other 
letters must have been written, which the 
accidents and journeyings of the Revolution 
have failed to transmit to us. It is to be 
ho that the letters of Ward, to which 
Adams replies, are yet in existence. They 
must have been favorable oe of the 
patriotic and rhetorical schoolmaster, to open 
so candidly the heart of his illustrious cor- 
respondent. 

The difference of date between the first of 
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these letters which we have published, and 
the following, is marked by a striking change 
in the subject-matter. The facts of the first 
period have become history to the second — 


Quincy, April 15, 1809. 
Dear Sr— 


I have received your letter of the tenth 
and read some of the printed papers enclos- 
ed, and intend to read the rest. You long 
sinee let me in some degree into the nature 
of your claim, and | always thought it 
founded in justice, but have never been able 
to assist you to any effect in procuring relief. 
Now I am out of the question, except as an 
individual. 

You are persuaded that “posterity and 
future historians will duly estimate the merits 
of the founders of our nation, and the states- 
men who framed our excellent Constitution.” 
I am persuaded to the contrary, and that his- 
torical justice will never be done to any of 
them any more than it is by the present 
generation. 

If the lying Documents which are to go 
down to posterity for the foundations of his- 
tory were to be collected in volumes, the 
whole world could not contain the books 
that should be written. Let me give you an 
instance—in the Boston Gazette of March 27, 
1809, is a piece of the signature of Spartacus, 
which contains more lies than lines. From 
amongst them all I will select one :— 
“ Whereas, Mr. Adams in a letter written by 
himself, declares that Mr. Jay had the whole 
merit of the Treaty of Peace, having agreed 
upon all the material articles before his arri- 
val!!!” A more egregious lie was never 
printed or written. As it is marked with in- 
verted commas for a quotation, it is an atro- 
cious forgery. The truth is that no material 
article had been agreed upon before my arri- 
val. No article whatever Kad been agreed 
upon. None had been discussed. one 
could be discussed. Of the five Ministers 
three were absent, Adams, Lawrence, and 
Jefferson. Franklin and Jay only were on 
the spot. These two, if they had been united 
and dixposed, could not without presumption 
ever have opened any conferences with the 
British Minister before my arrival. But 
Franklin and Jay could agree upon nothing. 
Franklin would not negociate without com- 
municating all to the Count de Vergennes. 
Jay would communicate nothing to the Count 
de Vergennes. In this state of suspense the 
whole business rested and no conferences 
were opened till my arrival. I then declared 
to my colleagues both Franklin and Jay, that 
I would not communicate our proceedings to 
the Court of Versailles, and then Franklin 
finding two against him and that we should 

© on without him, agreed to open the con- 
erences without communicating with Ver- 
gennes. The conferences lasted near six 
weeks and none of the articles were agreed 
upon till the last night late in the evening of 
the twenty-ninth of November, 1782, before 
the signature of the Treaty on the 30th. 


The articles, especially those relative to 
the fisheries and the refugees, were obsti- 
nately contested by the British Minister to 
the last moment. 

It ought not to be forgotten that I was 
sent to een in 1779 alone in the Com- 
mission for Peace, and it was not till sixteen 
or eighteen months afterwards that Franklin, 
Lawrence, aa: and Jefferson were associated 
with me. hile I was alone in the Commis- 
sion for Peace I settled the principle on 














which Mr. Jay and T finally insisted ; that is, 
not to treat or confer with any am ors 
until we had exchanged full powers and had 
the sight and received copies of commissions 
to treat with us as Am ors from the 
United States of America. By insisting on 
this point while I was alone, I defeated the 
most insidious and dangerous plot that was 
ever laid to ensnare us and deprive us of cur 
independence. I mean the projected Con- 

ss at Vienna and the mediation of the two 
Inperi Courts, the Emperor of Germany 
and the Empress of Russia. This great 
event is wholly unknown to the Publie in 
America, but it will be one day explained. 
It would require too many sheets of paper to 
detail it now. 

Can there be anything meaner than by the 
grossest lies to deprive me of my share of 
the honor in the Negociation of the Peace ! 
I desire no more than my share. I should 
despise every tittle that should be offered me 
more than my share. 

I am, Sir, your friend and serv’t, 


Joun ADAMs. 
Col. Joseph Ward, Boston. 


The claim alluded to at the commence- 
ment of the last letter was for a large 
amount of continental money which Col. 
Ward had the misfortune to hold, and for 
which he received a dividend from the State 
of Massachusetts of twenty-five per cent. 
He maintained to the end of his life that he 
was entitled by every sense of honor and jus- 
tice to receive this money in full. It never 
has been paid. 

Again : 

Quincy, June 6, 1809, 

Sir,—I received in season your interestin 
favor of the 10th of May: but have not had 
opportunity to acknowledge it till now. 

‘here appears to me to be a very extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable inattention in our 
countrymen to the history of their own 
country. While every kind of trifle from 
Europe is printed and scattered profusely in 
America, our own original historians are ver 
much neglected. A copy of Dr. Mather’s 
Magnolia is not to be purchased at any rate, 
and is searcely to be found. Yet this contains 
the greatest quantity of materials relative to 
the first characters : Mr. Prince’s Chronology 
is rarely to be found,—the second volume 
not at all; I never saw but one copy of it in 
my life. Belknap’s and Minot’s labors are 
negleeted. Dr. Mayhew’s writings are for- 
gotten. Samuel Adams and John Hancock 
are almost buried in oblivion. Gordon’s, 
Ramsay’s, Marshall’s histories appear to me 
to be romances. And the funding system 
and the banking systems seem to threaten a 
total destruction of all distinctions between 
virtue and vice. 

There is a total occlusion of all the federal 
papers against troth. Your success has 
been like that of twenty others who have 


made similar attempts. 


You mention the reeent publications bear- 


|ing my signature as generally read. Those 


that have been reprinted in the Chronicle 
have been read by the republicans; but L see 
no evidenve that any of the “Boston Patri- 
ots” have been read at all. I am informed 
from the Southward that they have been re- 
— in several of their papers: but here I 

now nothing whether they are read by any- 
body. Have you read them? 


And what 
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is your judgment of them? Is it worth 
while to persevere ? 
With t esteem I am, Sir, your old 
Friend and sery’t, 








J. Apams. 
Colonel Joseph Ward, Boston. 


In another number we shall continue these 
letters. 





PHILARETE CHASLES’S AMERICAN CRITICIsMs,* 


No one can deny that the French writers 
who have directed their attention to this 
country have honestly addressed themselves 
to the business of understanding our pe- 
culiarities from within. They have sought 
the centre and heart of our institutions, in 
order to determine the physiology of our in- 
stitutions and customs. Among foreign 
journalists M. Chasles, the distinguished 
Professor in the ges. g of France, is the 
most rapid, brilliant, and sympathetic of all 
who have subjected our young literature to 
critical examination. 

He derives his conclusions from no tran- 
sient and temporary survey, but from a pa- 
tient induction of as many facts as he could 
command. In these conclusions we cannot 
always concur; but we must acknowledge 
that in many of them he is more American 
than Americans, and consequently more 
right in his judgments than the majority of 
indigenous critics. It is true that he attaches 
more significance to casual and incidental as- 
cendency in some cases, and in others mis- 
takes erudeness and extravagance—individu- 
al to the writers whom he discusses—further 
than the facts would warrant. 

Several of M. Chasles’s critical papers— 
which help to make up the present volume 
—we have heretofore reproduced in the 
Literary Werld, so that our readers are 
already acquainted with the method and 
treatment of the eminent French critic. The 
author’s “ Preliminary Notice” to the collec- 
tion announces his object, with a just refer- 
ence to others of his contemporaries who 
have discussed American life from a dif- 
ferent point of view :— 


“This volume contains several ‘studies’ on 
North America, and the development of lite- 
rature and manners there. You will find here 
no pretension to direct the age, ner to preach 
new doctrines—a merit, by*the way, suffi- 
ciently rare in these times. 

“The Americans of the United States, last- 
born of the great Anglo-Saxon race, and 
founders of the federal republie of the United 
States, have conquered, in the civilized world, 
a place which does not permit the observer to 
pass them by in silence. 

“For a scientific analysis of their institu- 
tions, I refer the reader to the excellent works 
of M. de Toequeville and of M. Michael Che- 
valier. My object is different. I propose to 
exhibit, in a series of faithful pictures, the de- 
tails of manners, traits of character, pheno- 
mena and singularity, observed upon the spot 
by foreign travellers, or shown forth by Aime- 
ricans themselves.” 


At the very opening M. Chasles disposes 
of the high claim of American literature, 10 
sentences like these — 


“ And as it is impossible for a man without 
remembrance to have imagination, so that in- 
tellectual quality cannot belong to a people 
born yesterday, whose whole Past dates from 
yesterday. e United States of America, for 
so many reasons remarkable and are 


* Anglo-American Literature and Manners. From the 
French of Philaréte Chasles. Scribner. 
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essentially modern; their genius is material 
and mechanic; their force lies in their good 
sense, their patient observation and industry. 
It is—as we have just said—a country with- 
out imagination because without memories. 
Countries grown old in sorrow, Ireland, Scot- 
land, for instance, lend much to the imagina- 
tion, They have bought that brilliant faeult 
dear; not a castle whose walls are not b - 
stained, whose legend does not tell of a mur- 
der; not a fortress whose echoes do not bring 
to you from afar the sound of violence; the 
atmosphere of the Gaelic hills is peopled with 

toms, every lake has its fay, every cavern 
its enchanter; the shadow of Bruce wanders 
through these sombre chapels; the name of 
Wallace sounds with the sough of the wind 
through these ruined arches. 

“The United States, by a phenomenon 
which we have just explained, wants that 
dawn and penumbra which give perspective. 
The very tongue is not native to the soil; it 
has crossed the sea, and naturalized itself on 
that sidethe ocean. To preserve the purity of 
their style, American writers are forced to 
keep their regards constantly fixed upon the 
mother country, where are found their types 
and their models, If they innovate, they fear 
vulgarity or emphasis, In this respect they 
are like those modern writers who use a dead 
language, and faney that they can thus restore 
to us Cicero, Demosthenes, Livy; forgetting 
that it is the social life of a people which gives 
energy and life to a language, and that an 
idiom detached from national society and man- 
ners, is a branch detached from the tree, and 
deprived of its sap. Scotland, even, is proud 
of her dialect: she has her poet Burns, whose 
inspiration was at once extinguished when he 
became unfaithfu’ to the patois of his province.” 


This—we submit—with due deference to 
the distinguished commentator, is altogether 
too summary; he forgets that, although we 
may want the perspective of history, it is the 
very province of genius to supply that per- 
spective from itself. In the pictures of Ho- 
garth, for example, which treat of immediate, 
every-day London life, does he not recollect 
the air of distance bestowed on a familiar 
street view—such as the Election Scene, 
with the half-seen procession passing on the 
other side of the wall? It is this very ima- 
gination which does the work of history: to 
say that imagination is not employed in Ame- 
rican works is, therefore, merely to say that 
the writers of such works do not possess 
imagination—no more. Setting out with 
this destructive postulate, M. Chasles dis- 
patches in rapid succession various classes 
of American authors, from the colonial pe- 
riod down to the present day. 

His effort at finding philosophy ia every- 
thing, is exemplified in the reason which he 
gives for Brockden Brown’s superfluous 

orrors—*“ American society has nothing fan- 
tastic in it.” 

“He understood and could express passion 
Instead of yielding to the timid seruples of his 
compatriots, he braved criticism and only 
looked for effect; effect, factitious and exag- 
gerated. Brown’s demons are false demons ; 
his monsters result from predetermination ; 
his efforts of imagination are the struggles of 
an intelligence which wishes to ereate but 
which produces chimeras, There is a ridicu- 
lous xeitement in these productions ; 
all is forced, violent, incoherent. Nothing 


spontaneous, natural, simple; but always con- P 


em and 
crowded eeltenes ors 
_ “Whence comes this vehement ex 
tion! Why this unheard-of tendency to the 
pathetic, the immense, the romantic, fantastic, 


orrors 








marvellous? Because American society has 
nothing fantastic in it; the drama and the 
dithyrambic are exotics in the United States. 
Brown is already forgotten. It is the inevita- 
ble fate of all outré literature. False colors 
soon fade; their own exaggeration destroys 
them.” 


Washington Irving, with a hit or two at. 
his Anglicism, is dwelt upon approvingly :— 


“The most lovable works of Irving are | 
those in which the delicate observation of his | 
youth is naively set forth His satiric His- 
tory of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
a parody on the Dutch minuteness, and the 
microscopic importance claimed for themselves 
by the very litthe—the Sketch Book, Brace- 
bridge Hall, and the Tales of a Traveller— 
works which will remain, and which, indeed, 
are refined continuations of the style of Addi- 
son—constitute what one may call Irving’s 
first manner. Criticism had accused him of 
feebleness; he wished to rise higher, and 
wrote the History of Christopher Columbus, 
and that of his companions—that of the Con- 
ge of Grenada, and at last the Alhambra. 
n this second manner there is a little too 
high coloring and emphasis; but the research 
is conscientious and the style brilliant.” 


A peculiarity of Cooper is pointedly 
sketched in the following :-— 


“The author is as if in a jury-box, he tells 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. If two 
foemen fight with fieree rage upon the edge of 
a precipice, if there be between them issues of 
life and death, Cooper tells you the color of 
the rock; how many feet it rises above the | 
level of the sea; whether it be of silex or| 

ranite; what plants grow there; what birds | 

uild there; its latitude. Another would be | 
content to set forth the vicissitudes of the | 
combat, the convulsions of suffering, the tri- 
umph, the agony. But this is not enough for 
Cooper. Every muscle of the combatants must 
be visible; he shows his subject not merely 
naked, but skinned. 

“If such a system were to prevail, a grain 
of sand or a butterfly’s wing would serve as a 
text for volumes; there is no reason why au- 
thors should ever stop in their descriptions,” 








In a chapter on “certain American novel- 
ists and travellers,” this characterization is 
given of Mr. Mathews’s “ Puffer Hopkins,” 
which, in its irony as an index of a phase of 
American civilization, reminds the writer of 
“Roman Gaul :-— 


“This irony in the United States is still very 
rude; it will become refined, but at — it 
is singularly bitter and coarse. Readers upon 
this side of the Atlantic can only feel disgust 
for the odious scenes written by two satiric 
painters of manners, Messrs. Moore and Ma- 
thews, authors of Jom Stapleton and Puffer 
Hopkins. 1 read eagerly these sketches of 
American life by Americans. The impression 
is a mournful one; it is not popular, but low 
and aristocratic in the worst sense of that 
word; faded and corrupted vices, without 
grace or taste; a coward life which pursues 
titles, envies fortune, rushes upon success. 
These manners are destitute of purity, ion, 
simplicity, elegance, or greatness—'tis the low- 
est shopkeeper of Whitehall, transported into 
gilded drawing-rooms, and clumsily borrowing 
the upper vices without forgetting or losing 
the baser. It is no longer Washington; it has 
not beeome Horace 9 pps I cannot ex- 

the disdain and grief produced by these 
and brutal manners, which belong by 
their impurity to the scandalous boudoirs of 
the old world, and smell of the bar-room while 
claiming to be aristocratic.” 





The satiric point of that much talked-of 


book, Puffer Hopkins, has not escaped M. 
Chasles. He does injustice to its general 
spirit, however. Had he at the time been 
acquainted, as we have reason to know he 
has since become, with Mr. Mathews’s other 
writings, he would have formed a fairer idea 
of the book he has noticed. It possesses 
many high qualities which the author has 
since more maturely developed ; but in its 
best descriptions, its pictures of feeling and 
fancy, it is widely separable from the tran- 
sient literature with which M. Chasles con- 
founds it. He appears to have received, at 
the time of writing these criticisms, a budget 
of the cheap pamphlet publications of the 
hour, a form into which the exigencies of the 
trade drove alike some of the best and worst 
productions of the time. The dingy paper 
and close type of the Brother Jonathan edi- 
tions would hardly recommend the contents 
of a pamphlet to the cultivated and luxuri- 
ous book-tastes of the Parisian. We trust 
M. Chasles may yet avail himself of some 
opportunity to present a fairer, because fuller, 


view of Mr. Mathews’s different produc- 
tions. 


We have been struck with the zeal dis- 
played by M. Chasles, in keeping himself 
“up” in the current American literature. 
He receives and imparts a suggestion with 
infinite readiness. He has his eye, for in- 
stance, upon “local archeology”—* No frac- 
tion of the United States,” says he, “so 
small as not to have a historian; no city so 
small as not to become visible in octavo or 
quarto, with engravings.” This glimpse, too, 
is from the life—* The European literature 
is curiously treated in the United States. In 
the scarcely cleared regions of the West, 
traversed by the railroad, children haunt the 
stations, shrieking out * New novel by Paul 
de Kock, sir? or some other such matter.” 
The consideration of this huge American 
bustle and impetus in the production of all 
sorts of literature, seeks relief, in M. Chasles’s 
mind, in an appropriate apologue—of a being 
of a portentous character to appear upon the 
face of the earth—whose coming has been 
already foreshadowed. 


THE GRAND SPOON, 


“There is then no want of volumes. The 
globe is covered with them. Soon the forests 
will be gone, and they will raise pyramids of 
books which they do not know what to do 
with. A: quaint and clever man, the Philo- 
sophe Inconnu, Saint Martin, asks how one shall 
get rid of all those books which repeat the 
same idea with a shadow of difference in man- 
ner, two thousand years hence. And he pro- 

ses in one of his strangest and least known 
works, the following burlesque and facetious 
plan. To reduce all existing books to a pap, 
and with this encyclopedic mixture to nourish 
childhood and youth; clever men and sages 
are to be the nurses, and are to receive as re- 
ward a grand spoon, according to the grade 
which each shall attain in this new University 
—silyer spoon, gilt spoon, gold spoon—the 
highest title to be that of Grand Spoon !” 


In fine, M. Chasles’s volume is eminently 
readable—nune perhaps the less for its 
French characteristic of eager generalizing, 
which refreshes the, to cis-Atlantic readers, 
somewhat worn topics. It is an excellent 
corrective in its frank, off-hand, suggestive 
way of the prevalent spirit of puffery, and 


we should add is general wel] presented, 
with life and spirit in its English dress, by 


the translator, Mr. Donald McLeod. 
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JERDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY,* 

SECOND VOLUME. 
We have pointed out the charaeteristies of 
Mr. Jerdan’s aceount of himself as a man of 
letters in a previous article. His second vo- 
lume continues his melaneholy refrain, of the 
ills of the literary life. .We are told again 
and again how inevitably poverty is the con- 
dition of the author tribe; how, with the ex- 
eeption of Dickens, every writer in England 
would probably be starving if dependent 
upon the pecuniary resourees of his pen— 
and all this because William Jerdan at the 
elose of life is not a man of fortune. Un- 
luckily for the argument, the witness’s facts 
are very much against himself. We have on 
every page of his complaint luxurious evi- 
dences of good company kept, good dinners 
eaten, and a general state of hilarity and 
pleasing excitement. Literature, whatever 
its rewards may be in many eases, intro- 
duced Jerdan to the best society, of politi- 
cians, statesmen, wits, authors, artists, actors, 
celebrated men and women—the whole 
routine of London life in its highest gaiety. 
Mr. Jerdan, according to his own choice of 
the world and his own confessions, has lived 
well. Asa man of lively talent, with lite- 
rary impulses rather than powers, he cer- 
tainly succeeded remarkably well. If litera- 
ture hus no greater hardships to complain of, 
literature is exceedingly well off. Had he 
been a man of genius or a first rate man of 
talent, be would probably have done better 
still; and, had he been further a man of ordi- 
nary prudence, he might in that case have 
preserved the fortune whieh he could have 
secured. 

We eannot take the grumbling side in this 
question, for various considerations, partly 
eut of respect for literature itself and mostly 
for the common sense necessities of the case. 
Literature as a profession is comparatively a 
luxurious one, even in many of its humbler 
departments, alongside of the drudgeries of a 
trade or many forms of mercantile life. The 
man who gets a living by it at all, who is not | 
at onee driven from the threshold, may enjoy 
a considerable share of leisure and retire- 
ment, and in his working hours may be con- 
acious of one of the most exquisite enjoy- 
menis of which a thinking man is eapable— 
the successful use and development of his 
mental powers. When we remember that 
even the hireling of literature is commonly 
free from the mechanical restraints of time 
and place; that he may be pretty much where 
he pleases, and select the happiest hour for his 
inspirations out of the twenty-four—we have 
intimated a condition for which the appren- 
tice, the clerk, or the merchant bound down 
to his desk or his shop, would gladly pay no 
smail portion of his salary. Literature is in 
fact an employment at a premium for whieh 
man should be willing to pay something 
down. It is an honorable and easy post in 
the world’s Red Book with a small salary. 

People talk of its jealousies, of its misap- 
preciation, of its failures; and yet in spite of 
all these destructive agencies, the internal 
feuds of authors, the resistance of publishers, 
and the indifferenee of the public, how many 

ople of incapacity, mere pretension, and 
indubitable dulness, slip into the profession 
and enjoy its rewards! Physicians tell us 
that if human life were not severely tested in 


«The A phy of William Jerdan, M.R.S.L , Cor- 
responding M of the Real Academia de la Historia 
of Spain, &c. &c. With his Literary, Political, and Social 








Reminiscences and Correspondence during the last Fifty 
gears. Voll. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 


its infaney the world would be filled with de- 
erepitude, weakness, and misery. If every 
man who chooses to consider himself an 
author were at onee to be provided with a 
bountifal estate, a well filled eellar, and a 
brilliant equi we fear the world would 
be in the condition of California at the open- 
ing of the gold mines. The splendid habita- 
tions Seed om, filled, and all other modes of 
life abandoned. 

It is highly desirable for the intellectual 
growth of a nation that the tests of lite 
success should be severe, and that its highest 
rewards should be bestowed only on the 
highest merit and perseveranee. 

f any man has been well paid in the 
world in actual enjoyment and opportunities 
for making a fortune, we should say it was 
the author of this Autobiography. 

As a writer about himself, Mr. Jerdan is 
sadly out; as a talker about other people he 


is oceasionally very happ 9M pees ularly in his 
siuibilemenees of "the ten social esata 
whieh is sprinkled here and there among the 
good dinners of “ the last fifty years.” 

Our euriosity was pene in the first 
volume by the praises bestowed for his wit 
and humor upon a solicitor of the name of 
Fladgate. He was said to be a worthy com- 
panion of the Sydney Smiths, Theodore 
Hooks, and all that, not numerous, tribe of 


great wits. We now get a glimpse of his|? 


quality -— 
MR. FLADGATE, 


“Mr. Fladgate, the solicitor in Essex street, 
was one of the Sydney Smith species of wits 
(who areso rare), and was so prclifie in piquant 
sayings, that, if all were remembered, they 
might fill a volume. When Elliston was in 
treaty to beeome the lessee of Drury Lane 
theatre, he gave way to more than his usual 
excitements, and eonsulting his legal adviser at 
all hours in no very proper state, Fladgate ex- 
claimed to him, ‘Hang it, sir, there is no get- 
ting through any business with you, who eome 
to me fresh drunk every night, and stale drunk 
every morning.” Elliston, like Elia Lamb, 
was easily affected by wine.—But to Curwood. 
One day, at the dinner-table, a troublesome 
blue-bottle fly kept buzzing about and alight- 
ing on the meats, apparently more attraeted to 
Curwood’s plate than to any other; provoked 
by this, at last he started up, and, with napkin 
in hand, pursued the offender to the window 
and round the room, slashing away at it right 
and left. There was a call to sit down again 
and be still, as the ehase was disturbing us all ; 
when Fladgate quietly observed, *Oh, for 
Heaven's sake let them alone! I want to see 
which will beat!’ On another oecasion, Cur- 
wood called upon him on a Sunday forenoon 
to propose a walk, and, according to the fash- 
ion of the time, when not in professional cos- 
tume, was drest in a blue coat with bright gilt 
buttons, and all the rest of his attire, to the 
very stockings, of bright yellow. The moment 
he entered, Fladgate jumped from his seat, and 
pointing to a canary breeding-eage belonging 
to one of his children, cried, ‘By Jove, the 
eanary has hatched one of her eggs without 
our having noticed it!’ His were seldom or 
never puns, but savored always of the neatuess 
of French toueh and allusion.” 


Canning was one of the friends to whose 
intimacy Jerdan was admitted. Something 
of a reward that certainly for a litterateur, 
and Mr. Jerdan is justly proud of it—grace- 
fully prefacing his volume with the portrait 
and country-seat of the aceomplished gentle- 
man and statesman. We have this tribute 
to the charm of his conversation :— 


a 
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CANNING’S CONVERSATION. 

“The playfulness of his conversation was 
anne een and so gentle and unobtru- 
sive, that one was surprised at the end of an 
hour or two at reealling, or rather endeavor- 
img to reeall, so many pleasantries whieh had 
passed unnoticed at the moment of their utter- 
anee, The faet is, that in seasons of familiar 
and seeial intereourse, the whole was such 5 
flow of Ag humor that, like a plaeid stream, 
you hardly notieed the eurrent, and it was only 
when some salient point, not the best, but the 








rary | most observable, from the ripple it made, ex- 


cited greater attention, that a small pertion of 
his gifts in this way eould be reealled to me- 
mory, or were suseeptible of repetition. Thus, 
when my worthy compatriot, Joseph Hume, 
was making his strongest retrevehing and 
popular efforts in Parliament, Mr. Canning ob- 
served, ‘Hume is am extraordinary ordinary 
man ;’ that could be repeated, but the finest 
essence of the accompanying discourse never 
eould be expressed ; it melted into thin air, 
and was delicious to breathe. The same may 
also be said of his joeular mot, on hearing Mr. 
Fitzgerald reeite a poem at the Literary Fund 
Anniversary, ‘Poeta naseitar nen Fitz, with 
which Fitz. himself was excessively pleased. 
I may remark that pure wit is the most eva- 
neseent of intelleetual produetions, and it is 
only when mixed with a portion, more or less, 
of earthly dross, that it ean be made palpable. 
At the end of a joyous and delightful party, 

ou cannot deseribe what made it se charm- 
ing ; you cam only tell two or three, perhaps, 
of the most material and least etherial jests, 
or sayings, which floated on the surface of the 
deeper feast of reason. Ideas abounded : lan- 
guage was only oeeasionally pointed.” 


This is followed by a tribute to Sheridan, 
with a very neat but very melancholy jest: 


SHERIDANIAXNA. 


“The death of Mr. Sheridan east a gloom 
over many of his associates, and I may say, 
the publie in general; though they were 
amused with Yorick jests, probably invented 
for him, te exhibit the strength of the ruling 

ion. His wit was just the opposite of what 
Chae endeavored to explain as the wit of 
Canning. Its highest flavor consisted of the 
more palpable spirit of which the other left a 
smaller quantity to be earried off. Thus the 
mot ascri oy Ad when seated at the win- 
dow a few days before his death, and seeing s 
hearse go by, he exelaimed, ‘ Ah, that is the 
earriage after all!’ was in everybody's mouth, 
and compared with the slow-coach joke of 
Rogers, who, when told that it was ealled the 
‘Regulator, remarked, ‘I thought so, for all 
the others go by it.’ Another of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s, at this a § period, was more likely te be 
true. His complaint was understood to have 
arisen originally from a tumor, for which an 
operation was advised that might have saved 
his life, but to which he re to submit, ob- 
serving that he had suffered two operations in 
his time, and would not submit tea third. On 
being acked what they were, as they had not 
been heard of before, he replied, ‘that he had 
had his hair eut, and sat for his pieture! 
Poor reminiseences these of the man of sucb 
marvellous talent, that it is told of him, on the 
same night when he made one of his brilliant 
speeches in Parliament, the ‘ Duenna’” was per- 
formed at one, and the ‘Rivals’ played at the 
other national theatre.” 


We have some delightful notices of 


JOuUN KEMBLE. 


“John Kemble, glorious John, was to his in- 
timates a treasure, and though something of 
his sepulchral tone could generally be distin- 
guished in his convivial hours and conversa 
tion, he was off the stage as different from 








ohn Kemble on the stage as it is ible to 
oan This is seldem the cae ill emi- 
nent performers; but in him the stately ma- 
jesty of tragedy was left on the fall of the eur. 
tain, and within half aa hour after Richard 
nad been himself again, John Kemble, with 
some pleasant companions, was also himself 
again! He had a grand gusto for the society 
he liked, and his enjoyment of it was con- 
’ tagious. Of many memorable instances, I 
shall give twe er three to exemp.ify my re- 
miniscenees; premising that his fine classical 
cultivation and eritical acumen rendered him 
as oracularly instructive when in that vein as 
he was socially delightful in his merrier moods. 
“What a word it is that I have so often to 
repeat in this work—‘J remember’—‘ I re- 
member.’ I remember John Kemble in his 
happiest hours’ I remember one night being 
in The front seat of the stage-box at the thea- 
tre, and witnessing his Coriolanus with that 
intense admiration which fixed and transport- 
ed me from beginning to end. The next day, 
he happened to call, and I ex d to him 
the dehght I had received, adding, that fre- 
quently as I had seen him in the character be- 
fore, I had never thought that he piayed it to 
such absolute perfection. ‘ And I will tell you 
the secret,’ heresponded. ‘I caught your eye, 
on my entering the stage; I knew | had got 
you, and [ performed Coriolanus to you, as if 
quite insensible of any other audience. * * 
“In comic theatrical criticism, I remember 
no one superior to Kemble. The description 
he gave me of his Reuben Glenroy, in one 
scene a peor fellow in Wales, and the next a 
millionaire on the Royal Exchange, without 
the public discovering any discrepancy, was a 
rich and humorous treat, enough to set the 
table in a rear. His remarks on the Timon of 
Athens by a celebrated contemporary were no 
less egregious and irresistibly laughable. But 
there was always much fun and a spice of sar- 
eastic humer in him, which those who never 
met him in private circles could not imagine in 
the stern tragedian and noblest Roman of them 
all.” 


It is after descriptions like the following 
that Mr. Jerdan dashes our mirth by tellin 
to what miserable fates authorship is dedi- 


GOOD WINE AND GOOD COMPANY. 


“To generous wine he (Kemble) was no ene- 
my. Iremember he was one of a party of four 
made up by Mr. R. Clarke, Mr. Taylor (I think, 
or Mr. Fladgate), and myself, who hired a 
glass-coack to carry us to Hampstead, and din- 
ner with Mr. Freeling, who then resided there, 
on account of the indifferent health of his lady. 
As re be anticipated, we spent a most 
agreeable day, and were sorry when the hour 
of departure (somewh .t sooner than usual, on 
account of the invalid) arrived. The carriage 
was at the door, we had descended into the 
lobby, and hatted and cloaked ourselves, and 
bid ‘ good 0 0 to Mr. Freeling, on the top of 
the stairs, when we suddenly missed our com- 
panion. No Kemble was forthcoming, and yet 
we waited a considerable time, whilst the ser- 
vants sought him ‘that night’ as they did the 
poor bride in the Old Oak Chest (so patheti- 
cally sung by Mr. Lane, the charming litho- 
graphic artist), and with no greater success, 
So, as we could not stop till ‘they sought him 
next day,’ we reluctantly gave him up, won- 
dering what could have Sapenied to him, re- 
signed him to his fate, whatever it might be, 
and drove away. All the ensuing forenoon we 
were full of surmises and speculations, and not 
devoid of some uneasiness, now that the after 
dinner roseate spirits had been slept upon, 
when our host favored us at the office with 
one of his customary calls From him we 
learnt that our great comrade was alive and 
well, and the history of his disappearance was 








thus explained. When Mr. Freeling returned 
for a moment to the dining-room we had left, 
the lost Kemble stepped majestically forth 
from behind the door, and exclaimed, ‘ Frank, 
my boy, that claret was too good for those fel- 
lows, and I have stopped behind to enjoy a 
cool bottle with you!’ The claret was pro- 
duced, the butler received conditional orders, 
and after sipping a glass or two, Mr. Freeling 
stole off to the invalid chamber, leaving his 
unobservant guest, who had got into a brown 
study, to enjay his reverie and cool claret to- 
gether as long as he liked. I am inclined to 
think he did not ‘awake, arise,’ in aught like a 
hurry. He stood the consequent banterin 
with much good humor, and, in return, pitie 
us for what we had missed.” 


And take this little morsel of misery in 
company with “the late John Trotter, Esq. :” 


A BOTTLE OF PORT, 


“One summer day after dinner, I continued 
to drink a glass or two of port, instead of pay- 
ing my respects, as usual in hot weather, to the 
superb claret which was an honor to a cellar 
where every vintage was of the best. Mr. 
Trotter asked wh did so, and I answered 
that I had got hold of a wine so peculiar, that 
I could not make out what it was, though it 
bore a stronger resemblance to rich fruity port 
than to anything else to which I could com- 
cg it. He tasted it, and inquired of the but- 
er out of what bin he had taken it; and on 
being told, the Big Book was sent for, from 
which it was immediately discovered that the 
precious tipple belonged to a supply which he 
and Mr. Teena Coutts, the banker, had 
bought as a curiosity in 1795, on the faith of 
its character ; being then of ripe age, and fer- 
mented from the juice that aelpped from ripe 
grapes, and without the admixture of a single 
drop of brandy. Such was the Jchor Deorum 
respecting which these Sybilliné leaves afford- 
ed so distinct and satisfactory a record.” 


The anecdotical part of the book is the 
best. Here is a contribution to the stock 
afloat concerning 


THE ARTIST TURNER. 


“On one occasion, Turner, our prince of 
landscape painters, of whom Lord de Tabley 
had been a most liberal patron, spent a day or 
two at Tabley when I was there. In the 
drawing-room stood a landscape on an easel, 
on which his lordship was at work as the 
faney meed struck him. Of course, when as- 
sembled for the tedious half hour before din- 
ner, we all gave our opinions on its progress, 
its Sattrady and its defects I stuck a blue 
wafer on to show where I thought a bit of 
bright color or a light would be advantageous ; 
and Turner took the brush and gave a touch 
here and there to mark some improvements. 
He returned to town, and, can it be credited! 
the next morning at breakfast a letter from 
him was delivered to his lordship, containing 
a regular bill of charges for ‘Instructions in 
painting.’ His Lordship tossed it across the 
table indignantly to me, and asked if I could 
have imagined such a thing; and as indig- 
nantly, against my remonstrances, immediately 
sent a cheque for the sum demanded by the 
* Drawing Master!” 

A — anecdote of Parr and Mackintosh 
set on its legs again :-— 

SCOTCH DOGS. 

“ About the time of the trial of O’Quigley, 
who was hanged at Maidstone, for treason, in 
1798, some articles appeared in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle,’ apparently reflecting on Fox. Dr. 
Parr read them, and was much displeased. 


He attributed them to Macintosh (not then Sir 
James) because they contained some litera’ 
criticism or remark which Parr thought he 
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had communicated to Macintosh exclusively ; 
in point of fact, he was wrong, as it turned out 
in the sequel that Macintosh had nothing to do 
with them; but while in the state of wrath 
which his belief that Macintosh was the author 
occasioned, he (Dr. Parr) and Macintosh dived 
together at the table of Sir William Milner, in 
Manchester street, Manchester Square. In the 
course of conversation, after dinner, Macin- 
tosh observed, that ‘O’Quigley was one of the 
cronies villains that ever was hanged.’ Dr. 

arr had been watching for an opening, and 
immediately said, ‘No, Jemmy! bad as he 
was, he might have been a t deal worse. 
He was an Irishman; he might have been a 
Scotchman! He was a priest; he might have 
been a lawyer. He stuck to his principles— 
(giving a violent rap on the table} —he might 
have betrayed them!’ 

“The made-up addition to this philippie, 
living only ‘on the lip,’ has converted the 
third branch into, ‘He was a turncoat; he 
might have been a traitor!’ Or, ‘He was a 
traitor: he might have been an apostate,’ 

“ About this time Parr, who was in constant 
correspondence with the publisher, Mr. Maw- 
man, who was present, and from whom this 
accurate version of a remarkable anecdote, so 
much valued for its sareastic force, as unsur- 

d in language, is recorded, said, ‘I do not 
ike Macintosh; he is a Scotch dog. I hate 
Scotch degs; they prowl like lurchers, they 
fawn like spaniels, they thieve like grey- 
hounds; they're sad dogs, and they’re mangy 
into the bargain, and they stink like pugs.’ 

“It is a curious comment upon this national 
charge (and would have delighted Parr be- 
yond measure to know), that Macintosh’s para- 
mount enjoyment of a hot summer day was to 
lie on a ‘ofa (in Cadogan Place, as I recollect 
in his latter years}, and, almost in a state of 
Indian nudity, be manipulated from head te 
heel with the flesh-brush, A good new novel, 
to read while the operation was going on, 
made the luxury complete.” 


We close this entertaining melange witha 
fine poem by Barry Cornwall, one of that 
author’s early contributions to the Lilerary 
Gazette :-— 

WOMAN, 


“Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her breath hath lost its faint perfume, 
And the gloss hath dropped from her golden 

hair, 
And her forehead is pale, though no longer 
fair. 


“And the Spirit that sate on her soft blue 


eye 

Is drach with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that play’d on her lip hath 
fled, - 

And every grace hath now left the dead. 


“Like slaves, they obey’d her in height of 
wer, 
But left her all in her wintry hour ; 
And the crowds that swore for her love to 
die 
Shrank from the tone of her last sad sigh. 
And this is Man’s fidelity ! 
“Tis Woman alone, with a firmer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 


And love the more, and soothe, and bless 
Man in his utter wretchedness.” 








DR. KRAITSIR’S GLOSSOLOGY.* 


Tis is an original work. Dr. Keaitsir’s 
reputation as a linguist, founded on his per- 
sonal facility in speaking and writing the 
various languages of Europe, has been dis- 
tinguished ever since his arrival in this 

* Glossology: being a Treatise on the Nature of Lan- 


and on the Language of Nature. By Charles 
Rrelteir, M.D. Putnam. 
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country, some twenty years since ; and those 
pasany ver with him, being some of the 


In Charlotte Hall, Maryland, and in the 
University of Virginia, he was Professor for 
some years, and uniformly impressed the 
cultivated men around him with a sense of 
his talent and aequirement, as well as high 
moral worth. He resigned his professorship 
in Virginia, to the regret of his fellow-pro- 
fessors, about the year 1844; partly through 
the attractions which Boston presented, in 
being the residence of the kindred genius— 
Pickering—who died, however, the year of 
Dr. Kraitsir’s removal to Boston, but not be- 
fore the former had done what he could to 
fix the latter in a school in that city, where 
several gentlemen engaged him to educate 
their boys. This school he left when it was 
in its infaney, attracted to his native Hunga- 
ry by its movements for liberty (for he was 
originally a politieal exile, having gone to 
Poland in 1831). The new mistortunes of 
Hungary involved him in their consequences ; 
but few of the exiles have it in their power to 
do for their Western asylum what he can do, 
and we rejoice to see that he seems fairly to 
have commenced the work. This country, 
from its manifold population and manifold 
relations to other countries, has a general in- 
terest in the subject of language-learning 
that no other country has ever had. It is 
almost indispensable that its business men, 
as well as scholars, should be able to speak 
many languages, to serve their daily turn. 
Everybody feels this, and the country swarms 
with maitres de langue who labor, the ma- 
jority of them with fidelity, to teach; and 
yet, is it not the despair of young and old, that 
after all it is the rarest thing to find even the 
educated conversing freely in any language 
besides their own ? 

Nothing, therefore, ean be more timely 
than the introduction of a science of language, 
bearing in a vital manner upon the art. We 
ean only hope for this from a man himself 
possessing the art. But although one pos- 
sessing it in so high a degree must necessa- 
rily have principles one would desire to in- 
vestigate, it is not every one who does this 
that can communicate a science. But Dr. 
Kraitsir can, ‘This is the testimony of ever 
one who has studied with him. The uni- 
formity of this testimony has operated 
sometimes as a prohibition upon learning of 
him—as his pupils say that they learn of 
him a great deal more than merely the gram- 
inatieal technicalities and phraseology of the 
language in question, it is not uncommon 
to hear it said, “Ido not wish to be a 
philologist—I would merely read this lan- 
guage, or speak it.” They can hardly be- 
lieve that, by commencing with the most 
general ideas of language, and coming to 
see, by a new mode of analysing and classi- 
fying words, the elements of all speech, they 
will find themselves, ere they are aware, in 
the heart of the special dialect which they 
wish to look into. 

Dr. Kraitsir’s science is much more than 
the development of a single principle. Its 


main principle is the symbolism of the organs 
of speech. In this rests the final significance 





of words. But this ae is modified by 
others, which are to be appreciated—such as 
the play upon each other of the organs in 
the eases of composite words, that they may 
conform to the natural laws of euphony; an 
instance of this is found in the Greek lan- 
guage, and the infirmity of whole nations in 
the use of certain organs. The Sanscrit, 
and even the Polish language, has conso- 
nant sounds not to be heard in the more 
western languages of Europe, and the 
French can hardly sound any two consonants 
together. Languages are differenced by 
these minor laws, while they find their unity 
in the primary law which makes the raw ma- 
terial of languages the same. 


But although language is merely the result 
of laws as deep as man’s relation to nature 
and unity within himself, yet there are 
some things arbitrary which have been super- 
induced upon every language by the cireum- 
stance that the science of its formation has 
been lost in confusions and corruptions to 
which the race has been subjected. There 
are slang words, counters, and other corrup- 
tions that have been foisted into language, 
which require to be explained by historical 
facts, &c.—information which Dr. Kraitsir is 
well cireumstanced to furnish. He is not a 
mere linguist. A combination of cireum- 
stances gave him the command of many quite 
diverse languages in his childhood. This 
advantage made his lingual studies peculiarly 
eazy and extensive at school and college. 
But his objects were natural science and 
history, and it was historical investigations 
which led him to look at comparative philo- 
logy systematically. Incidentally coming 
upon the study, his analytical genius led him 
into the depths of the subject, and then he 
had all the advantage of his historical and 
other education to explain accidental words, 
which have led most philologists astray. The 
results of al] this are the views which make 
up the present work, in which there is so 
much original that he has justifiably chosen 
a new derivative to characterize his instruc- 
tions. 

The present work is practical, though not 
a perfect development into a practical trea- 
tise of his science. It is introductory, but a ne- 
cessary introduction. It does what the author 
always begins with doing when he teaches a 
language. It clears the ground. And it is 
entertaining, even for one who reads on such 
subjects rather for the sake of others yet to 
be educated than for his own, to see the mas- 
terly manner in whic!: he demolishes the 


Y|common scholastic methods, and sows the 


seeds of a more natural method. 
As a specimen of Dr. Kraitsir’s style, we 
extract the following :-— 


“Speech, as a necessary function of man’s 
sensations, heart-affections, and intellectual 
faculties, arose instinctively, involuntarily, yet 
in keeping with the divine harmony of the 
universe ; whereas the single languages of the 
several nations were affected by the more or 
less correct choice, often by the ecaprice of 
their speakers, who themselves were influenced 
by local and other agencies. The essentials 
of the one human speech are ever the same. 
Each people's genetic power of speech, peculiar 
in each, amalgamates the phonetic (sound) ele- 
ments with the feelings and mental concep- 


tions into an organic unity. Owing to the in- | fi 


dividual variety of each man, every one has a 
kind of dialect of his own, which varies, even 
according to the different phases of his intel- 
lectual and sensual life: for each person em- 
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bodies whatever his mind reeeives or produces, 
a to its peculiar east. 

“Speech, issuing from the spirit, reaets also 
upon it. Without a union with sounds of 

the very thoughts are faint ; the opera- 

tions of the brain, the articulations of the 
organs of speech, and the sensation of the organ 
of hearing, being one inseparable synergy (co- 
operation). Thought, like a flash of lightning, 
colleets—erystallizes the whole power of the 
mind to one point, and utters itself by a pre- 
cise distinet unity of artieulate sounds. ll 
nerves connected with the phonetic and acous- 
tie o are thus set in motion, and the sur. 
rounding air is made to vibrate with mind. 
As thought longs to break forth from its hidden 
recess into patent space, so the voice strives to 
issue from the breast through ‘the hedge of 
teeth’ into the atmosphere. Speech is as much 
a funetion of thinking man as breathing, not 
a mere means of communication with others, 
but also a means of understanding himself. 

“Peeuliar marks of objects teach us to dis- 
tinguish, while their common marks teach us 
to combine. Yet we ever strive higher and 
higher, towards a more clear and more em- 
bracing unity ; henee the one sound is made 
to be the symbolic (coincident) representative 
of the object, of its inward mental picture, and 
of the sympathetic (co-affeeted) effort of the 
organs of speech and hearing. In no other 
sensual activity is there a more wonderful, a 
more complicated, yet more sharply distinct, 
quaatity of modifications, than in this embodi- 
ment of our spirit, than in this trinity of object, 
mind, and yoice, one and indivisible. The 
word becomes itself a new outward object, 
linking the world with man, and man with 
man, The erectness of man’s body goes hard 
in hand with the uprightness of his soul, with 
the upward tendency of his speech. 

Or aattei sublitee deait cae. tueri 
Jussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.’ 
Ovip. Met. I. v. 84. 


Though every function of our senses be syn- 
thetic with an action of our soul, yet the inward 
picture tears itself from this union, becomes 
an outward object, and Being perceived in its 
turn, reverts inwardly to make of itself anew 
portrait in the mind. Thus (what is called) 
objectivity is transformed into subjectivity, to 
be again metamorphosed into objectivity. We 
never really think without words, though they 
may remain ‘in petto, sotto voce,’ inaudible to 
others. But considered as a phenomencn, 
speech develops itself only in. society, and 
man understands himself fully only after he 
has tried the intelligibility of ‘his words on 
others. Mutual understanding sharpens the 
intellectual and speech-powers of speakers to 
each other; so that with the increase of social 
co-operation in speaking, the language gains 
in perfection. e power of thought needs 
to be kindled by the homogeneity of thought 
in others: while it is being tested by the he- 
terogeneity of the latter. 

“While children are being introduced into 
the mysteries of speech that floods around 
them, although yet speechless (infants), they 
learn, in Pythagorean silence, the whole or- 
ganism of language; they not merely store up 
words in their memory, but they Ww an 
wax ‘strong in spirit, filled with Gis. and 
the grace of God is upon them.’—St. Luke ii. 
40. Alas! not long after they are sent into 
the temple, to sit ‘in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them questions’ 
(v. 46), but the doctors ‘understand not the 
sayings which they speak unto them’ (v. 50): 
a give them stones for bread, serpents for 

es. 


He adds :— 


“Tt seems almost needless to add that the 
book has not been intended to be either o 
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complete detailed treatise on a specific lan- 
or a complete expositor of all that 
earl be said on the nature of language, in 
general. It is rather a pede 162 and 7 
of the capacity of public taste, a poker 
rage Alps of ae ce and a * aa 
which may help to sweep out some of it. Un- 
Jess, and before this latter operation be per- 
formed, the suggestions of the book cannot be 
productive of as much benefit as perhaps they 
on that condition. 

“Should the fate of the book show a desire 
of an amendment in elementary and organic 
jnstruction, more elaborate, less polemic and 
quite practic treatises will he offered to a 

blie which is not repelled from p:sogress by 

ing told ‘the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth.” 





ROSCOE’S CRIMINAL EVIDENCE.* 
TuERE is something in the outward aspect 
of this weighty and elegantly executed Law 
book from the press of the Messrs. Johnson, 
of Philadelphia (well known to the Bar as 
the publishers of that excellent series, the 
Law Library), which commands respect, and 
excludes the idea that it ean by any possi- 
bility fall short of its pretensions of contain- 
ing within its ample pages the whole body of 
the law of criminal evidence. A careful ex- 
amination of the work will attest the cor- 
rectness of such a first impression. It is 
one of the most able and thorough of the 
laborious class of books to which it belongs. 
It presents in a complete and compact form 
the law of which it treats in all its multifari- 
ous branches, and is eminently worthy of the 
high position it has so long held as a work of 
standard authority both in England and this 
country. It is not only a practical treatise 
upon the law of evidence, but also a com- 
plete Digest of adjudged cases in this diffi- 
cult department of the law, thus furnishing 
to the practitioner in criminal courts a com- 
plete summary of principles and authority. 
The first American edition was published as 
long ago as 1835, with notes of cases decided 
in this country up to that time, by Mr. Shars- 
wood, of Philadelphia. Other editions have 
since been issued and a fourth is now called 
for. During the last few years the cases re- 
quiring the application of the principles of 
criminal law have greatly multiplied in this 
courtry, and have both added numerous au- 
thorities to the list of adjudications, and also 
increased the necessity and the demand for 
able and reliable guides in that branch of 
legal administration which affects the lives 
and liberties of men. The present edition 
has been carefully prepared with the view of 
making it a contemporaneous work, and of in- 
cluding in its references and citations the 
latest American as well as foreign cases. In 
its present form and arrangement it is a most 
valuable work for the Library of the civil as 
well as the criminal practitioner. 

In the presence of a work like this, whose 
thousand pages contain the condensed results 
of the wisdom and experien.e of nearly as 
many years applied to the innumerable phe- 
nomena of crime and human responsibility, 
instead of wondering at the difficulties which 
often seem to impede the cause of justice or 
the effort of arriving at the truth in criminal 
cases, there is more reason to wonder that 
any definite or organized system of the law 


* A Digest of the Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases. 
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of evidence as applied to such cases could; Remarks on synonymes have also been in- 
ever have been eliminated from so many serted at the close of the definition of words 
conflicting elements. In theory, rules of requiring such explanation, The irregulari- 
evidence are the same in criminal and in| “es.of the irregular verbs are also all inserted 
civil proceedings; what may be received ™ the dictionary, and reference made to their 


‘ wi ‘ vy | infinitives. 

in the one may be received in the other, Finally, “four thousand new French words, 
connected with science, art, and general litera- 
ture, have been inserted,” selected mainly from 
recent works on medicine, surgery, and che- 
mistry. As it is a leading object with many 
persons in acquiring the French to enable 
themselves to read the works on those sciences 
extant in it, these additions are of much prac- 
tical value. 

Turning from the preface, in which these 
matters are set forth, to the pages of the dic- 
tionary itself, we find, on testing it by various 
words, that it possesses the advantages claimed 
or it. 

In the important matter in a work of this 
kind of typographical execution, the volume is 
far in advance of any French dictionary here- 
tofore published in this country. It is uniform 
in size with the German and Spanish dictiona- 
ries issued by the same house. An Itahan 
dictionary of similar excellence (a work much 
needed) will, we hope, be added to the series, 

The Ladies’ New Book of Cookery. By 
Sara Josepha Hale. Long & Brother.—A 
good practical book on excellent. philosophical 
principles. One of these is the Toe preserva- 
tion of the ‘radical heat and the radical 
moisture” so much insisted upon by Uncle 


and what is rejected in the one ought | 
to be rejected inthe other. This is the start- 
ing point of all correct reasoning upon the 
laws of evidence. But it is in the applica- 
tion of these rules to the multiform phases 
and circumstances of criminal investigation | 
that difficulties arise which require the clear- | 
est judgment and discrimination for their so- | 
lution. For example, in the familiar instance 
of presumptive or circumstantial evidence, 
the principles upon which this class of proofs | 
depend are always the same, but they deal | 
with probabilities and not with certainties, | 
and the degree of probability which would | 
satisfy the ends of justice in civil cases often | 
falls utterly short of that required as a) 
ground of judgment when the life or liberty | 
of an aceused man are at stake. The same | 
thing is true with regard to positive testi- 
mony. ‘The principles and laws which 
govern it are invariable; but in all cases of | 
eriminal inquiry the greater liability to mis- | 
take, and the stronger motives for conceal- | 
ment or untruth, interpose to vary and per- | 
plex their just operation. The failure to) 


convict in eases of flagrant crime, and con- | 


victions, on the other hand, in instances of | Teby in Flanders—in a just use of meats and 





doubtful guilt, are by turns frequent subjects 
of public surprise and condemnation ; but it 
is a part of the price which socicty pays for 
its highest civilization that the refinements 
and distinctions which result from the per- 
fection of legal science are sometimes neces- 
sarily perverted and misapplied. The most 


subtle and delicate forces of mechanism, | 


evidencing the greatest skill and forming the 
greatest trophies of human genius, are often 
strangely converted into instruments of de- 
struction, but not because such is their de- 
sign or their working. So with the science 
of criminal jurisprudence; like all other sci- | 
ences its development is gradual, and its | 
highest results the fruit of many years’ | 
growth, and liable in their operation to many | 


contradictory and seemingly fatal accidents, | 
but its steady progress is in spite of these | 
obstacles, and in exact proportion to the ad- 
vance of true civilization. 

If our judges, who by necessity are obliged 
to preside over trials for murder, arson, bur- 
glary, and such like erimes, and our lawyers, 
who by choice select the criminal courts for 
the theatre of their professional activity, 
would take the trouble to make themselves | 
masters of this science, to which their every | 
day’s practice invites them, but which they 
are too apt to degrade into a theory of 
chances or a matter of accidental impression, 
we should have stricter justice and more 
honest communities. 


Spiers’ and Surenne’s French and English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. Carefully revised, 
corrected, and onbees by G. P. Quackenbos, 
AM. D. Appleton & Co.—This work is based 
on the recent dictionary of Spiers, published 
in Paris. The editor has combined with | 
Spiers’s work that of Surenne, giving the pro- 
nunciation of every word inserted. In addi- 
tion to this he has corrected some three thou- 
sand typographical and other errors to be 
found ia the last edition of Spiers, and also 
many definitions, and some four thousand idio- 
matic phrases of constant use in general con- 
versation. 





| sauces, according to scientific proportions, laid 
down in an excellent preface, entitled “The 
| Philosophy of Cookery.” Another is a consei- 
,entious care of the human race, beginning 
with childhood, a chapter being provided, “an 
entirely new feature,” entitled Cookery for 
Children. Then there is the eclectic principle 
—* As our Republie is mace vp from the peo- 
ple of all lands, so we have gathered the Dest 
| receipts from the Domestic Economy of the 
different nations of the Old World.” © France, 
of course, furnishes the largest quota: but the 
| whole has been revised for American use, in 
| which Mrs Hale’s tact avd experience have 
ven put Ww good account. 
Hagar, a Romance of To-Day. By Alice 
arey. J. S. Redfield.—This story belongs to 
the sombre and somewhat morbid school of 
fiction, now apparently striving to become the 
literary fashion of the day. Its chief charac- 
ter is, as her name implies, an outeast. The 
man who has wronged her is a clergyman, 
who after a practice common in some of our 
religious societies, though happily not in all, 
abandons his pulpit, after having obtained the 
greatest success as a popular preacher, for what 
he considers the higher calling of literature. 
His cold-blooded ambition causes him to refuse 
to repair Hagar’s wrongs by marriage. In a 
moment of better feeling, however, he offers 
to do so, but the sight of an unsealed letter 
which Hagar has addressed to a yourg man 
who is an inmate of the same boarding-house 
with herself, thanking him in general terms 
for some kindnesses he has rendered her, ex- 
cites absurd doubts of her constancy in his 
mind, and he leaves her, carrying off with him 
their infant child. He does not return. 
Hagar, disguising herself, becomes the nurse of 
a rich man’s daughter who grows up to wo- 
manhood and marries the author clergyman. 
Hagar is still retained by the lady, and unre- 
eognised by the husband until he finds her one 
night examining a secret. drawer containing 
the skeleton of their child. His old passion 
returns, end he entreats her to fly with him. 
She refuses, and with the eoffin of her child 
in her arms rushes forth, A day or twoafter- 
wards as she wanders along the highway, a 
vehicle passes. She recognises at the barred 





a) 


window the ghastly face of the clergyman, a 
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raving maniac, He is on his way to the living 


tomb of a lunatic asylum, Hagar pursues her 


course to the West, and passes the remainder | 
of her days in the exercise of kind but mourn- | 


ful services to the dying and the dead. 

These are the main incidents of the story, 
and certainly, with some extravagance, display 
vigor. The subordinate characters of the book 
are of little account, and all the attempts at 


humor are failures. The book would be a far | 
better one with these excrescences lopped off | 


and the whole reduced considerably within its 
present limits. 

Ruhner’s Greek Grammar, translated by Ed- 
wards and Taylor, A Short and Comprehen- 
sive Greek Grammar. By J. T. Champlin. 


Appleton & Co.—The first of these publications | 


is an honorable example of the diligence of our 
scholars in keeping pace with the mature 
labors of the German linguists. It is a new 
revised edition of the joint translation by the 
late Professor Edwards and Mr. S. H. Taylor, 
the Principal of Phillips Academy—with addi- 
tions and corrections from the last improved 
German issue of the author. Prof. Edwards 
was engaged upon this work when the illness 
resulting in his recent death interrupted his 
labors—which were much beyond those of 
ordinary translation, in the clear enunciation 
of the subtle principles and analysis and novel 
and laborious examples which constitute the 
philosophical merits of Kuhner’s Grammar, and 
the adaptat.on of these to the wants of the 
American scholar. Fulness of illustration is 
another merit of this work, in which the trans- 
lators have ineurred the additional labor of 
verifying the references to the classic authors. 
By the side of this established authority of the 
language Messrs. Appleton also publish an ele- 
mentary Greek Grammar by Prof. Champlin, 
of Waterville College. This work is also 
largely drawn from Kuhner's labora. The de- 
sign is to exhibit the grand outline of the lan- 
gua.-e in a clear practical summary—charging 
the memory with the ordinary forms, leaving 
theory and ample illustration-for the larger 
works. 

Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion, de. 
Harpers.—The chief feature of this new edi- 
tion of the scholar’s universal classic is an in- 
troductory analysis of the closely woven argu- 
ment, partly prepared by the late Dr. Emory, 
of Dickinson, College, and completed since his 
death by G. R. Crooks. This is a useful addi- 
tion—but it is an exercise which every student 
should perform for himself. This edition is 
further enriched by a few editorial notes, some 
selections from Chalmers’s leetures on this 
topic, and others from Fitzgerald’s edition. 
An index at the close, carefully prepared on 
the basis of one executed in Butler's lifetime, 
fitly supports the analysis at the outset. 

Les Aventures de Télémaque, with Notes, &e. 
By Louis Fasquelle. Newman & Ivison.— 

e notes to this edition are numerous and 
exact in the literal renderings and grammatical 
references. The latter are made to Mr, Fas- 
quelle’s “Method”—and the whole is well 
adapted for a precise study of the language. 

ing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolu- 
tion, Parts 26, 27, carry us to the South, the 
last being oceupied with the military opera- 
tions in South Carolina and Georgia. The 
drawings and sketches of scenery are in excel- 
lent taste and of original historical value. 

Oxtver S. Perks is the publisher of a new 
History of Boston, by Samuel G. Drake. The 
form of the work is a very handsomely printed 
octavo with maps and woodcut illustrations. 
These are well exeeuted. The book is to be 
Homa in npmbers, the first of which, be- 
ore us, con‘ains a summary of the first discove- 
ries and settlements of the Mr. Drake 
is the author of several well known historical 
compilations, and in this undertaking has for a 
basis the local history published by Dr. Snow, 


ion, 


with the papers and corrections left by him in 
manuscript. 

Meyers Universum has reached a fifth num- 
ber—an adaptation of a species of popular lite- 
rature of the continent’ of The en- 
gravings have many of them novelty, and are 
all well adapted for household reading. The 
| letter- press, in the hands of Mr. C. A. Dana, re- 
_ presents the spirit of young Germany. 


_ We have received several of the new publi- 
_eations of the General Protestant Episcopal S. 
S. Union, a series of small volumes c iefly 
drawn from rural life, “The Little Daisy, 

“The Bunch of Violets,” and written in a style 
of elegant simplicity; with several larger 
volumes, “My Childhood,’ by Sarah Roberts, 
_“Work and Play,” by Mrs. C. R. Parker, 
“Consecrated Talents,” by the author of 
“Wreaths and Branches.” These last are 
copyright publications, in which respect the 
Society has made a commendable advance 
upon its earlier issues, There is also a notice- 
able improvement in paper and print, which 
brings these rege vagy alongside of the most 
aceeptable of the day. Good taste and judg- 
ment preside at the choice of these books, 
which in themselves Witness to the zeal and 
cultivation of the rapidly enlarging class of 
lady writers. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP, 
— One amonga thousand sledge-hammer ar- 
guments Foes any such absurdity as a Rail- 
track in Broadway, is dealt in this manner 
by the United States Economist :— 


“But it will be remembered that the omni- 
buses now bring into Broadway 16,000 per- 
sons, to alight there, and carry out as many to 
alight in other streets. If the same persons 
are required to ride in rail-cars, they must not 
only get in, but get out in Broadway; thus 
doubling the number of stoppages at once. 
To take that amount of travel upon one pair 
of grooves, within the space of four miles, does 
not appear to be physically practicable. The 
only means by which so vast a number of 
persons can be transported through a crowded 
street, is that now in operation, viz. by means 
of independent, skilfully-manwuvred coaches, 
which adapt themselves to all the cireum- 
stances of the road. The thousand incon- 
veniences which attend coming to Broadway 
in omnibuses, there to change into ears, and 
vice versa, will suggest themselves to every one 
who reflects upon the matter; and as the city 
goes on to increase, with an enhanced use of 
Broadway for drayage, the cumbrous, immov- 
able, and impracticable cars will be a serious 
drawback upon its usefulness.” 


— On the subject of “old clothes”—on 
which a correspondent, to the refreshment 
and irritation of the press at large (who, 
by the way, have not troubled themselves 
with “ credit”-ing Jotham Carhart), lately ad- 
dressed us, we find, according to the London 


Master Cutler of Sheffield delivered him- 
self in the words following, to wit:— — 


“TI consider that Conservatism consists in 
this—Let every man have his own rights and 
property, and don’t let those Radical fellows 
come to take it (laughter and cheers). The 
object they have in view is to divide with you 
what you have got by real honesty and indus- 
try. Have we not got as much property as 
the Radicals? Can you find another hundred 
and fifty that can beat the hundred and fi 
that sizned the requisition to Mr. Overend ? 
No (cheers). What are Mr. Hadfield’s men? 
All without coats (laughter). It was told to 
me that Levy and Moses had got a very large 
order (laughter). It was told to me that they 
«ot a very large order for coats to cover those 
poor beggars (roars of laughter).” 





News and Chronicle, that at a late dinner the | £7°"P 
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That Master Cutler is certainly an extra. 
ord man. Wonder what he thinks of 
Adam before he fell? 


— A promising announcement is made } 
W. W. Clapp, Jr., editor of that well known 
and useful paper, the Boston Evening Ga- 
zetle :— 

“A Theatrical Record of the Boston Stage, 
from the earliest days of its existence to the 
present time: comprising a full history of 
the rise of the Drama, the erection of the 
various theatres, with biographical sketches 
and anecdotes of the most prominent actors 
who have appeared in that city. Prepared 
suey for the Boston Evening Gazette, by 
Wm. W. Clapp, Jr., the publication of which 
will be commenced on the 2d of October, and 
continued till completed.” 


— A touching illustration of the singular 
character of Edward Irving, the celebrated 
pulpit orator, is furnisheu in a letter in the 
Presbyterian (a journal by the way which is 
edited with care, and a reference to the solid 
tastes of its readers), as follows :— 


“ After sitting with him perhaps an hour, I 
rose to come away, and he said to me, ‘Stop 
one moment, if you please ;’ and then offered, 
in tones the most affectionate and melting, the 
following prayer: ‘Thou Saviour, who holdest 
the stars in thy right hand, take this, my 
brother, under thy special care; be thou his 
guide, his strength, his consolation, and his 
salvation. Let his preaching be accompanied 
by the power of God; and let those to whom 
he ministers be found among the saved. Do 
thou confirm his health ; watch over him as he 
proseeutes his homeward journey; carry him 
safely to his friends and his flock; and honor 
him with a long and useful ministry, and take 
to thyself all the glory.’ He then gave me his 
hand, and we parted. It was one of the most 
touching and patriarchal scenes with which [ 
had ever anything to do.” 


— A New York correspondent of the 
Dollar Times (St. Louis) speaks of the con- 
tributions of T. D. Jones, the scu!ptor, to the 
Washington Monument. It will please the 
Western friends of this artist to know that he 
is rapidly widening his reputation in this 
quarter of the country :— 

“A flying visit to some of the galleries of 
art completed our sight-seeing at New York, 
among which was the studio of T. D. Jones, 
the well known sculptor, formerly of Cincin- 
nati. I found Mr. Jones up to his eyes in elay, 
modelling. Unwrapping an object done up 
somewhat in the manner of an ptian 
mummy, he displayed to view, not the un- 
sightly remains of some ancient human being, 
but a beautiful design for the block of marble 
the Welsh ple are to contribute to the 
Washington _ seat It is not merely a 
female figure, as some of the papers state, but a 

up, composed of a variety of figures, with 
the Goddess of Liberty in the centre, and taste- 
fully arranged on either side is the Harp, the 
em pe of the hago ge anvil a 
the plo representi e mechanics—the 
Bible, the only true ran tron Be for social, reli- 
gious, and political justice and rights, a dog, 
emblematic of fidelity, the eagle, the Ameri- 
can emblem, and I believe another female 
figure, and our stars and stripes; of the two 
latter, sure. It is the only ori- 


I am not qui 
ginal desi ae ak te aad Tae to be 


fty | the finest design in the whole monument.” 


— The simplicity of the artist nature is 
well illustrated in this aneedote from Mrs. 
Bray’s Life of the celebrated painter, 
Thomas Stothard : 

“He was once to dine, I believe, with Mr. 
Rogers, the poet, to meet Mrs. Barbauld, and, 
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, Madame de Stael, during her visit to 
Stothard, on this occasion, had ex- 

his intention of making himself smart! 

ut when he got to the door of Mr. Rogers, in 
St. James’s Place, feeling his throat rather cold, 
and before the portal opened to his rap, he 
chanced to place his hand on his neck, when 
he found that he had forgotten to put on his 
cravat! He made a hasty retreat before the 
door was opened, to return home for this very 
n of his attire.—Charles used to 
relate an anecdote of his father’s love of ro- 
mance reading; by which he was so absorbed 
as sometimes to forget both time and place. It 
occurred whilst the son wae a boy of fifteen. 


The youth had been engaged in Mrs. Rad-| 
cliff 


werful work of ‘The Italian.’ Stothard 
took book out of his son’s hand just before 
the lad went to bed, to see what sort of 
romance had so bewitched him. The next 
day, Charles learnt that his father had been no 
less interested in it, and that he had sat up 
nearly all the night, till his candles were burnt 
out, and day dawned in upon him, ere he could 
close the volume.” 


— Among the new newspapers of the 
week—for we, of New York, open a fresh 
hotel and start a new paper per week—is the 
Standard, a neat, well made-up, and _pros- 
perous-looking weekly, by F. A. Boyle. 


— The English “ Guild of Literature and 
Art”—now for some time below the horizon 
—was about to emerge in a dramatie perform- 
ance at Manchester, and, as we infer from 
the following paragraph in the Examiner of 
that city, at another entertainment : 


“The sale of tickets for the performance at 
the Free-trade Hall on Wednesday next stea- 
dily continues. The whole of the eleven hun- 
dred reserved stalls, and more than one half of 
the unreserved seats, have already been dis- 
posed of; and we have little doubt that, ere 
our next publication appears, every available 
seat in this great hall will have been appro- 
priated. The preparations for the public ban. 
quet in the Atheneum are proceeding satisfac- 
torily, under the superintendence of an efficient 
committee of stewards, giving promise of an 
evening of pleasing intellectual association, 
such as Manchester has rarely had the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying. Sir Edward Bulwer Pt 
ton, Bart. M.P., will be the guest of Sir Elkanah 
Armitage, President of the Manchester Athe- 
neum,” 

— We “put it to” our neighbor, the 
Daily Times, whether it is just to diserimi- 
nate among the acts of Louis Napoleon so as 
to make the Prince President an authority in 
one case and a warning in another. If he is 
— copyright, should not that—as the 

views his character and public morality 
—be an evidence in its favor? We are in- 
debted to the ‘Times for the announcement of 
the coming of Mr. Thackeray to this country 
in answer to a call to deliver a Course of 
Lectures before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of this city. Mr. Thackeray, as a 
man of genius who has made his own way, 
will be welcomed with respect and admira- 
tion. 





THE LATE ALMOND FLOWER. 
Srrtixe in the shady porch 
With my sisters three, 
Peered a little, snow-white flower 
Through its leaves, to me. 
Then the yellow Walnut stems 
Faded the tree, 
In the cool September days, 
On the mottled lea. 


Russet lines were in the corn, 
Clover tops were dead ; 
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Crickets, through the shortening days, 
Wondrous concerts led. 


Oh, most pleasant in the shade, 
Brightening for its tomb, 

Seemed our little Almond-bush 
Near the leafy-room: 

For a grape-vine, overhead, 

Was a wall and roof instead. 


Dust was on each arrowy leaf, 
From the grinding wheel, 
Where the sultry August noon 
Set a fiery seal, 
Yet this sweet flower, in the Fall, 
Blossomed brightly through them all. 


Emity Herrmann. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LOWER ST. LAWRENCE. 
nL 
QUEBEC—SPENCER-WOOD HOUSE. 

Lire in Quebec. What is it? Very likely 
just what it is in all other fine towns—low, 
middle, and high life. I suppose itis so. I 
do not know, from any actual experience, that 
there is but one species of life there, and 
that of the highest kind. Yes, our little 

y of four know nothing of life in Quebec, 

yond our hotel (which, by the way, was a 
high-life hotel), but very high life. The 
only thing about which the less is said the 
better is that, of the lofty life of which we 
know, we know but very little,—just exactly 
what we could learn during one dinner-party. 
Let me not keep you awaiting. I will rush 
“in medias res.” We dined with the Gover- 
nor-General, the Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine. 

At 74. Well, at 7 we were dressed, and, 
as much as one pea is like another, dressed 
like the company we met—white vests, white 
eravats and gloves. We had thirty minutes 
in which to ride three miles. Within ten we 
were past St. John’s Gate, and wheeling it 
swiftly across the plains where once wheeled 
the battalions of Montcalm and Wolfe. 

It was one of nature’s most beautiful half- 
hours, trailed like a costly train, wrought 
with golden, silken, and silver thread, over 
the luxuriant carpet of one of the high places 
of the earth—one of the places famous 
among the kingdoms of the world. I cannot 
describe the scene in detail. A rich valley 
lay on our right, to the north and west. I 
think of it now as an oval concave, lined 
with all that June brings with him, when he 
“comes fleetly up this way.” I think of it as 
one of our dear mother earth’s cradles, and 
her darling season rocking in it, with drape- 
ries of green, and fragrant with roses and all 
vlossoms. I think of it as one of nature’s 
emerald vases, full of bounty and of beauty, 
and sprinkled from its bottom to its brim 
with countless marks of human happiness 
and homes. We had little time to think of 
it then. On we went—our wheels rolling 
rapidly in the track of noble wheels, leaving 

by and people in their pleasant 
porches, to look after us and wonder who 
were we, going on so swiftly to visit with a 
lord. I am now satisfied that we made a fine 
appearance; although at the time I was a 
little in doubt about it. I noticed the driver, 
a day or so afterwards, to be a good-looking 
person, and saw the very horses and carriage 
moving with an air of much elegance in the 
street. There is a e in the memory of 
our ride that will e it fragrant, I am cer- 
tain, for a long time. I can feel the flying 





sensation at this moment—now, over the lof wines. 





yielding road, all stili—now, over a gravelly 
road, rough enough—now, to the right, like 
the noiseless swinging of a pendulum through 
the are of a circle, smooth as oil—now, to the 
left, with an occasional jownce, but always 
with right royal speed that gave the wheels 
a windy, shadowy look. The last five 
minutes of our ride was through a wood, 
quite wild. We entered it through a gate 
guarded by a soldier. His searlet coat fairly 
blazed in the twilight, and produced with his 
snow-white pants and glistening musket a 
pretty effect against the sombre gloom of the 
forest. 

When we emerged we saw before us an 
opening, not unlike thousands I have seen in 
Michigan in Indian days. The woods hung 
darkness and greenery all around. Thick 
evergreens, the black evergreens of the 
north, seattered here and there singly and in 
groups, made by contrast the smooth turf 
look as if there was fresh moonshine upon 
it. This exquisite piece of park scenery 
stands in the relation of high table-land to 
the great river rolling close below. From 


our first entrance upon the lawn till we stop- 


ped was but a moment. We were in front 
of Spencer-wood House, a pleasant-looking 
country dwelling for a gentleman of fortune, 
and nothing of the palace. 

A fashionably dressed person of twenty- 
five, his lordship’s gentleman, ushered us into 
a hall, where the A. D. C. in waiting, decked 
in the splendid costume of the British officer, 
received us with an agreeable politeness. 
Our ladies were passed forward to a toilet- 
room, and we directly to the drawing-room. 
British America does not furnish its Lord 
with a parlor such as Wall street gives its 
bankers and stock-brokers. Still, it is ele- 
gant enough, and bears tokens of a wish to 
be comfortable rather than thinly splendid. 
Within ten minttes the guests were assem- 
bled, perhaps a dozen in all. Without intro- 
duction they fell to talking, very much as 
people do in these lower climes, about the 
weather, which, by the way, is no barren 
theme up there where the evenings appear to 
come in from the north with fireworks—I 
allude to their brilliant Aurora Borealis. 

Lord Elgin and the ladies of the family 
entered a little after eight, and, passing 
round the room with the A. D, C. in waiting, 
very soon made the acquaintance of the 
strangers of the party, and placed all at ease. 
His Lordship is a handsome Englishman of 
fifty, of medium size, as | now remember him, 
and exceedingly fine bust, with the roses of 
health upon his cheeks, and the signals of a 
lively intellect in the eye and outlines of the 
head. A star inclosing the Scotch thistle 
wrought of gems, sparkled on his breast. 
The tones and modulations of his voice are 
well adapted to conversation and _parlia- 
mentary speaking, in both of which he ex- 
cels. Lady Elgin, some years younger than 
her lord, is fair and delicate, and must have 
been most beautiful in her teens. She has a 
quiet — manner, and talks with an 
agreeable simplicity. A few fine jewels shed 
their lustre upon her rich rose-colored dress. 

At half past 8, the doors were —— 
and all passed across the hall to the dining- 
room. The tables, attended by servants in 
gorgeous livery, seemed an expanse for so 
colt a company, and glistened magnificently 
with silver and the rarest glass. After the 
last course, and the withdrawal of the 
ladies, there was a long and lively circulation 

Round a round marched the 
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guest, a platoon of generous decanters, bet- Yale College in 1799, and hag been connected 
ter calculated (julging from the ever-in- | with that Institution, In the department of 
creasing vivacity) to set freo than arrest the | Classical Literature, for half a century. He 
spirit of conversation. His Lordship, a close | PUblished several works, 

and intelli - 

: , liére, 290 Broadway, has prepared a ve 

talked well on the leading topies of the day. |)"; id Es 

He evidently understands us, and knows the | handsome eatalagien, ahiab anay be had, gratis 


rage =- here | °2 application. Of course, as in medicine and 
art of popular government in acountry Where | .ience it embraces the publications of H. 
the sympathy of the masses is with the | paijliere, London, and J. B. Bailliere, Paris, it 


states. A half-hour with the ladies in the | will be foundin these departments very full and 


drawing-room, seasoned with tea, closed the complete. Besides’ these it contains the best 
evening at Spencer-wood House. It was) works on Philosophy; Metaphysics; Mathe- 
after eleven. When we had passed the 





| maties; Natural History; Geography; Voy- 
plains of Abraham, we had talked over very | ages; Chemistry in all its branches; all the 
pleasantly among ourselves all that was going | European Hom@opathic Books;—works on the 
to make the recollection of our first, and | Fine Arts; the Belles-Lettres; Encyclopedias, 
possibly our last, dinner with a lord. _&e, The arrangement is very good, and the 
Lb type peculiarly neat. In some 60 pages over 
—=— oo Ee | 1400 different works are enumerated. A com- 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. a list of Surgical Instruments manufactured 
vy Charriére, specimens of which are kept on 

| hand, is appended at the end. 
Among the recent arrivals in the steamer 
|“Aretic” is Paul P. Duggan, Professor of 
| Drawing in the Free Academy. We are glad 





Messrs. D. Arrteton & Co.’s list of new publica- 
tions and books in press, forming an octavo of 70 
pages, is just issued, and may be had on appli- 
eation. The following are the books nearly | y re & 
ready — “Knick-Knacks from an Editor's | learn that he steps home again with im- 
Table,” by Lewis Gaylord Clark, 12mo. paper | proved health, and that his return will be the 
cover, cloth. “A Digest of English Grammar, | 0°¢4s!on of the opening of the copies of the 
Synthetieal and Analytical, duly classified and celebrated Elgin Marbles from the British Mu- 
methodically arranged, accompanied by a | S¢U™, & commission executed by Prof. Duggan. 
Chart of Sentences, and adapted for the use of | The casts had reached this country in advance 
Schools,” by L. T. Covell, 12mo. (ready). “A | of his coming. 

Digest of Ancient and Modern History; par- | 


nt observer of the great republic, |, Mr. George Bridges, Agent for Mr. H. Bail-| Pi 
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crystal soldiery, pausing in front of each was born in Windham, Conn., graduated at} The Boston Daily Advertiser says Messrs, 


Phillips, Sam & Co. have published Ware's 
Life and Works of Washington Allston. It is 
divided into 1. The Characteristics of Allston's 
Genius; 2. The Lesser Pictures ; 3. The Larger 
etures, 
“The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a Re- 
ligious Sceptic,” in one vol. 12mo. A new re- 
rint ished this week by Messrs. Crosby, 
ichols & Co., Boston, by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, is said to be a complete 
and able answer and refutation of the ideas of 
Theodore Parker, Some interest was excited 
by a large sale in advance at the Trade sale, 
one publisher taking 100 copies. Messrs, 
Crosby, Nichols & Co, have in preparation two 
series for young people—* Uncle ’s Libra- 
Y for Boys and Girls,” and “Six Pleasant 
mpanions for Spare Hours”—the latter is 
beautifully illustrated. 

“Nathaniel Hawthorne's Life of General 
Pierce” is now ready at all booksellers. 

An advertisement in the Daily Times says 
Mr. William Longman, the prominent English 
publisher, has tried in vain to find an editor to 
prepare a new edition of Johnson's Dictionary, 
and has adopted the Revised Edition of We: - 
ster, by Goodrich, as a perfect English etan- 
dard! 

The National Magazine, published monthly 
by Messrs. Cartron & Purtus, at the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, shows in its third number 
a good selection of articles. It may be recom. 
mended as an excellent family magazine. 





ticularly with reference to the Institutions, 
Laws, Manners, and Civilization of the differ- 
ent ancient and modern nations,” by Thomas | 
Dew, late President of the University of Wil- | 
liam and Mary, 8vo. “Don Quixotte”—in | 
Spanish—“El Hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha,” nueva edition corregida y anotada, | 
por Don Eugenio de Ochoa, 12mo. “ Elemen- | 
tary Spanish Reader,” translated by Miguel T. | 
Tolon (ready). “Gil Blas,” in t vows a new 
stereotype edition, uniform with Don Quixotte. 

“Atlas of Mediwval Geography,” edited by | 
George W. Greene, 8vo. Poems by Mattie | 
Griffith, now first collected, 12mo.; the most | 


| Hawthorne's Life of General Pierce. 


CLLR CO LN OOOO 


TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


NAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The only Authentic Edition of 
THE LIFE OF FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


opular living poet of the West. “Life and 
iceey Remains of Theodore Hook,” 16mo, 
cloth. “Northern and Southern Life; or, 
Good in All, and None all Good,” by Maria 
MeIntosh, author of “Two Lives,” &e., 12mo. 
“Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of 
the English Language; being an attempt to 
furnish an Improved Method of Teaching 
Grammar, for the use of schools and colleges, 
by John Mulligan, A.M., 1 vol. 12mo, (ready). 
“Ollendorff’s Method for Learning to Read, 
Write, and Speak the English Language ;” 
plied to the French, by Prof. Chas, Badois, 
l12mo. “Primary Reader in Spanish,” b 
Heury Mandeville, D.D., 12mo, alt 


“Reuben Medlicott,” by the author of the | 
“ Bachelor of the Albany,” 12mo. paper cover, | 


cloth. “The Guide to Knowledge,” by Miss 
Robbins, author of “ Popular Lessons,” &e. 
“Stories from Blackwood’s Magazine,” 16mo. 
eloth. “The Miscellaneous Writings of W. M. 
Thackeray,” lémo. cloth. “Men’s Wives,” by 
W. M. Thackeray, 16mo. cloth. 


Messrs. Bunce & Brorner, Nassau st., have | 
just published, in a neat 12mo., Miss Burney’s | 
It is in the same style of binding, | 


“ Cecilia.” 
&e., as “ Evelina,” a new edition of which is 
advertised from the press of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. 

A new work by Capt. Mayne Reid, entitled 
“The Boy Hunter,” will be soon ready to ap- 
wed from the classic press of Messrs. Ticknor, 

gep & Frecvs, Boston. Rumor says Haw- 
thorne is preparing a “Life of Washington, 
for Boys,” from the same publishers. 

Prof. Kingsley, the well known scholar, died 
recently at his residence in New Haven. He 


ap- | 


Drawn up from Original Sources, 


| AND CONTAINING THE 

| GENERAL’S MILITARY JOURNAL, 

| AS WRITTEN ON THE FIELD, 

| The Biography is illustrated with an accurate portrait from a painting by Jenny, executed 
| expressly for this Work. 

| As Mr. Hawruorne was in College with Gen. Prerce, and has ever since been his intimate 
friend, he is peculiarly well qualified for this undertaking, and his high literary reputation is a 


sufficient guarantee of the ability with which the book is written. It has been prepared with 
the sanction of Gen. Pierce. 


It is handsomely printed on good paper, and sold for the low price of 374 cents in paper 
| covers, and 50 cents in muslin. 


Persons ordering ten, or more copies, and remitting the amount for the same to the Publish- 
| ers, shall have the books promptly delivered to them, free of expense. 


A liberal discount will be made to those who buy to sell again. 
“ Circulate the Documents.” 
EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
Corner or WASHINGTON AND ScHOOL STREETS, Bostox. 
JUST READY. 7 
LECTURES 

ON THE WORKS AND GENIUS OF 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 


BY WILLIAM WARE, 
Author of “ Zenobia,” “ Aurelian,” “Julian,” &c. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pusuisners, 
BOSTON. 
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Now Ready. 
HAGAR : 
A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By ALice Carey, author of “ Clovernook,” “ Lyra,” &c. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 00. 


Next Week. 
PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 


By ARSENE HOUSSAYE, 
Author of “Men and Women of the 18th Century.” 


ith beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire and Ma- 
m nf dame de Parabire. 


2 vols. 12mo., cloth. $2 50. 





Published. 
THE MASTER-BUILDER. or, Life at a Trade. By 
Day Kellogg Lee, ou eg umumerfield; or, Life ona 


12m; oth, $1. 
MEN ~ OF Tite TIME. iN te or, Sketches of Living 


otables. 12mo., cloth. 

“iaTHE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, JSARGR, 
erbert, Author of t 
————— = of England," Cromwell, ” “The Brothers,” 

“Marm e Wyvil,” & vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

Il. roe PORTICAL <VORKS OF FITZ-GREENE 
Halleck. Onl ir"bN* Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cl $1. 

IL—TRE ve N THE Srvpy OF WORDS. 
lvol.12mo. From the 2d London edition. Price 75 cts. 

IV—POEMS OF WINTHROP MACK WORTH 
Praed. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

V.—THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The 
Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 16383. By Henry w 
Herbert. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

VL—LYRA fe ane A ile POEMS. By Alice Carey. 


lvol.12mo. Price 
. VIL =BitoNcHrTIs A “AND EIeEnae DISEASES (je 
a $y the common. reader. ° 
Hal Me. | In 0 vol. 12mo. Price 81. Pi 
VIUIL—MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Arsene Houssaye; with beautifully engrav- 
at Fern et Leva EN. one Mad. de Pompadout. In 
vols. oO. on extra su ne cloth. 
Price $2 50. pe paper; pp. each, 
cnceiar dh BLGD DNR, 3, Garten tee 
au “Dream a c., ke. } 
1 vol. 12mo, Price $1. Cee ate 
X.—TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
By Py gt eet = a Portrait of the Author. In 
1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 
XL. Ra AND, MUGELLAMIES, By Henry 


Tn 1 vol. 1 1 
‘XIL-CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS; — 
race et Character at me Present = By R ev. EH 


of 
after Religion. 6. The Sister of Bethan 
XIIL—THE Lays OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
5 of Blackwood’s Magazine, 


$1. 

XIV._THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol 12mo., 75 cents. 

XV.—NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
_— ~ > se 9 ey Sources. By Thomas Wright, 

S.A., &e., &c. In 1 yol12mo. Price $i 25. 

wn CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections ot our Home 

® dw ae By Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo; ithedition. 


PVIL-DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorama 
of Romance. By mate ag ere, In 1 vol. 12mo. 
Second edition. “Price $1 

XIX.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of 
Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing the period o 
the Covenant and eee ga By Rev. Janenhuderetn. 
InI vol. 12mo. Price $1 

XX.—EPISODES OF 7INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestica: Insects of Spring. 1 vol. 8vo.; beautifull 
Iustrated. 

XXIL. eee i a= gail LIFE. By Acheta 


Dome: of § 
XXIL“EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Achete 
ts of Autum 
XXIIL—THE SAME WORK in sets of Three volumes 
ey oe colored after Nature. Price $12. 
HAPMAN’S AMBAIOAN DRAWING- 
Bote wont for each 50 cen 
XX <THE WORKS OF EDGAR “ALLAN POE, 


oe 


in 3 vols. 
AXVL Pre NIGHT SIDE OF anny! co or, Ghosts 

and Ghost Seers. By Catharine Crowe. 25. 

XXVIL—THE peescey OF THE WAR IN THE 
Peninsula. By W.F.P Sasi $3. 

XXVIIL—GRISCOM ON VENTILATION—the Uses 
and Abuses of ad $1. 

ill be ready in Septem 

MICHAUD'S. HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

Toes a i Robson. In 8 vols. 12mo., with maps 


snUNCIENT E EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By 
John Ken In 2 vols. 12mo. 

NEWMAN’S REGAL ROME. In one volume 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

FATHER MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND EX- 
PLORATION OF THE VALLEY AND RIVER OF THE 
MISSISSIPPL be em poeta and a copy of his ee 

ow Lay transl: diy eras manuscripts. By 


THE GHEVALIERS 6 OF F FRANCE, from the Crusa- 
ders to the Marechals of Louis XIV. By H. W. Herbert, 
ioaae of Chevaliers of es 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. 
a FA W. Redfie' numerous illus- 


id, M.D. 8vo. paper, with 
HISTORY OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH_PAINT- 
pa 7B Arsene Hou Author of “ Men and Women 
Century.” 1 vol. 12mo. 
tie J. 8. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL. 





HAZLITT’S CABINET EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO, 
Will Shortly Publish: 


The Works 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


From the 


TEXT OF JOHNSON, STEVENS, AND REED. | 


A New Edition. 
Including 
THE POEMS AND DOUBTFUL PLAYS, 
With Glossarial Notes, Life, Etc 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT, ESQ. 
Complete in five volumes. 
With steel head of Shakspeare. 


This will be found the most co mapect, convenient, and, at 
the same time, readable edition of Shakspeare yet issued. 


NEW JUVENILES. 
I. SISTER MARY’S STORIES ABOUT 


Animals, 1 vol. oqare, 62); cents; colored, 87!4 cents ; 
colored and gilt, $1. 


I. TRAVELS OF ROLANDO. — Trans- 
oe by Miss Aiken—finely illustrated, $1; gilt extra, 


I. HINTS FOR HAPPY HOURS; or, 


Home Amusements. 62%; cents. 


IV. HOFLAND’S MORAL TALES. One 


volume, 75 cents, gilt, $1. 





This volume comprises “The Barbadoes Girl,’ “The 


Good Grandmother,” and “ Ellen the Teacher.” 


V. THE NURSERY GIFT. A Book of. 


Books for the Little Ones—plentifully Naga 75 


cents; colored $1; colored and gilt, $1 


VI. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 


—a new wg in one volume—with fine illustrations. 


$1; gilt. 
VII. RASSELAS, THE 


Abyssinia. A new 1€mo. edition, with tinted illustra- | 
tions, 62% cents; gilt 88 cents. 


Vill. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


“ Rasselas.” 


IX. ELIZABETH: or, tHe Eximes or 


cinia’? to match “Rasselas” and “Paul and Vir- 

nia.” 

X. MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 38 cts. 


XI. THE GOOD GRANDMOTHER. By 


Mrs. Hofland. 38 cents. 


Xl. THE BARBADOES GIRL. By) 


Mrs. Hofland. 33 cents. 
XHil. GRIMM’S GERMAN 
Tales and Household Stories. 
XIV. THE-CANADIAN CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. Traill. Edited by Agnes Stri:kland. 





Just Published: 
‘SINGLE BLESSEDNESS ; 


oR, 


Single Ladies and Gentlemen against the 


Slanders of the Pulpit, the Press, 
and the Lecture-Room. 
1 vol. 12mo., 75 cents. 

“The author ventures upon the chivalrous task of de- 
fending eetneky against its prescriptive slanderers,—and 
brings the artillery of fact and fun to its lively play upon 
the impugners.”—N. Y Times. 


“The book is certainly curious and amusing.”—N. Y. 
Commercial. 


“The number of illustrious bachelors and epinsters | 


which it marshals without the least eo difficulty, is 
not the least wonderful thing in the book.”—ilbany Ar- | 
gus. 84 2leow 


JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs the 
blic that he still continaes the business of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at bis old place, 


75 NASSAU STREET, 
where, with his | experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute — ‘he inv his line, aston 
in a su or ety. utmost ch, and on 
eaiteehes = aig His facilities for doing ‘all kinds of 
work are unsu 


j3ief w. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 





| 
| BARTLETT & WELFORD'S 
| 


PRINCE OF | 


To match 


POPULAR | 





GREAT SALE 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


STOCK OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. 
MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


| Beg to announce that they will offer for sale at their 
AUCTION ROOMS, 13 Park Row, on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20rTn, 


and tollowing days, one of the most splendid and valua- 
ble collections of Books ever submitted to ho ublic, 
comprising the entire stock of the firm of BARTLETT & 
WELFORD (so well known as importers and ym ab in 
rare, curious, and valuable books), removed in May last 
from the store No.7 Astor House, occupied by them and 
Mr. C. Welford for the last twelve years. 
| The collection, which has been many years in forming, 
contains a choice and unrivalled assortment of the best 
| and most valuable Books, both ancient and modern edi- 
tions, in every department of literature, all (with scarcely 
an exception) well bound and in fine condition. Bartlett 
| & Welford were famous for paying particular attention to 
| the department of 


| AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, HISTORY, EARLY 
VOYAGES, &c., 
and their etock is particularly rich in works of this charac- 
ter, offering an unrivalled oppermeity to collectors. An- 
other department, to which their attention was given, is 
that of 
| BARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, BELLES LET- 
TRES, THE DRAMA, &c., 





and in this branch an ney choice collection will 
| be fuund. The stock of 


RICHLY BOUND BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, 


and the best Library Editions of Standard Authors, in fine 
London binding, is especially recommended to the atten- 
| tion of purchasers, as it comprises much that has never 
betore been offered at auction. 

The above are some of the leading divisions of the stock 
| which also contains choice works in Theology, Orie: tal 
Literature and Philology, Science, &c., and the usual varie- 
| ty of new and fresh stock and modern publications, in 
small quantities, suited to a first class retail store. 

Catulogues will be ready one month previous to the 
sule, and | may be had on application to the Auctioneers, or 
to Mr C B. ‘Norton, Irving Bookstore, Chambers street, 
who will attend to commissions at the sale. a28 tf 


TICKNOR, REED & PIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
|A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK 
j ON 

OPERATIVE SURGERY. 


| Containing more than 1900 Engravings, including 200 ori- 
ginal and 50 colo drawings, with 
« Explanatory Text. 


BY R. U PIPER, M.D. 
ALSO, 
A CH APTER UPON THE USE OF ETHER 
IN SURGERY. 
BY HENRY J. BIGELOW, M 


Prof. of Surgery in the Medical School or of ova Uni- 
versity. 


One volume, royal 12mo. 
Price in muslin, $500; half Russia, $5 50. 
ALSO, 
LYDIA: A WOMAN’S BOOK. 
BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 
Author of “ Partners for Life,” &c. 
1 vol., 1Gmo. Price, in paper, 50 cts.; in muslin, 75 cts, 


PORMS, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
A new Edition, with Additions, and a Portrait of the 
Author 
Oue volume, 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 








Will Publish on Saturday, Aug. 28th. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MISCEL- 
LANIES. 

BY J. T. BUCKINGHAM. 


In two volumes, 16mo. With Portrait. 
nice, $1 50. 


THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
A Companion to the “ London Doll” 
WITH FOUR ENGRAVINGS. 


Square = scarlet cloth. 
Price, 530 cts. a22 It 
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A NEW EDITION OF MARTIN'S REPORTS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAS NOW READY FOR THE PRESS 


A NEW EDITION OF 


MARTINS REPORTS, 


INCLUDING THE NEW SERIES, 


WITH NOTES OF REFERENCE TO SUBSEQUENT DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT, 


UP TO THE 


SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS ; 
References to the Amendments of the Constitution, Statutes, and Civil Code, and Code of Practice, 


since those decisions were rendered. 
COMPILED BY 


THOMAS GIBBES MORGAN, ESQ., Counsellor at Law. 








This work has been got up with great labor and research, and it is hoped will be found to merit the patronage of the profession. No alterations of the original have been 
made, except to correct typographical errors; and in some instances, by adding marginal notes of points decided but not noticed by the reporter. 

The high character of the Court during the time embraced in these volumes; the great number of cases involving the most important principles of the civil law, as it obtained 
prior to the acquisition of Louisiana, ani subsequently, which are passed upon; the learned and able briefs of the eminent counsel then at the bar—renders this work of the greatest 


importance, in all those States and Territories formerly under the jurisdictions of France and Spain; while at the same time, the notes afford a ready reference to the subsequent 
adjudications of the Supreme Court of this State, 


The original twenty volumes, comprising all the cases of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, from 1809 to 1830, will be published in TEN voLUMEs, price, to subscribers, Five 
Dollars per volume, and to non-subscribers, Six Dollars per volume—cash in all cases, Neither expense nor labor will be spared to make the work in every respect worthy of 
the patronage of the profession. It will be published complete and ready for delivery in this city, by the first of November next, until which date subscriptions will be received. 

It is the intention of the publisher to follow it up with a new editionof the LOUISIANA REPORTS, noted in the same manner; and also to publish new editions of the 


CIVIL CODE and CODE OF PRACTICE. In the latter works, it is proposed to publish the original text entire; follow each article with the statutory amendments entire 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court upon each, by reference to the volume and page. : 





Such works will require great labor and care; and as they will be executed under the immediate superintendence of the annotator of Martin’s Reports, I think they can be 
safely commended to the especial attention of the professivg. Some progress has already been made in these works, and they will be published as speedily as may becompatible 


with the utmost accuracy. 
of 3t J. B. STEEL, No. 60 Camp srreet, New Orweans. 
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SOMETHING GOOD FOR FAMILIES.-EVERY MOTHER AND DAUGHTER SHOULD STUDY IT. tt 


-_-_-_- ~>«~—-:~—- it 


MU MAa AANA As: 


| THE LADIES NEW BOOK OF COOKERY: = 


A PRACLICAL SYSTEM FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES, IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. i 


DIRECTIONS FOR CARVING, WITH ARRANGING THE TABLE FOR PARTIES, AND CONDUCTING THE AFFAIRS 
‘OF THE HOUSEHOLD WITH COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 


ALSO, PREPARATION’ OF FOOD FOR INVALIDS, AND FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. 8S. J. HALE. | 


Allustrated witl) Numerous Engravings. 
In one handsome Volume of 480 pp., in Paper Covers, Price 75 cents ; or the same, bound in Cloth, Price $1. 
aS 
MES. HALE'S / 
tun PAE a, 
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BLEAK HOUSE—PART VI. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
12mo, With Illustrations. Publishing in Numbers, 12} cts. each. 
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“FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


THE PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF “OUR OWN 
CORRESPONDENT” IN ITALY. 


Showing how ah active Campaigner can find good Quarters when 
other Men lie in the Fields; good Dinners while many are 
half Starved ; and good Wine, though the King’s 
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BY MICHAEL BURER HONAN. 


12mo. paper, 75 cents; muslin, $1. 


ay, rollicking description of political, military, humorous, and social scenes, in 
wite the wybee—t jovial Md pod of the London Press—has been cugeged pe 
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With a new Biography of Butler, and a copious Index. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. 

It cost the author twenty years’ hard labor: it is still considered a master-piece of 
reasoning in behalf of Christianity. Its object is, by instituting the analogy between 
religion and the constitution and course of nature, to show that Both must have had the 
same origin, . 

I have derived greater aid from the views and reasonings of Butler than I have been 
able to find besides in the whole range of our existing authorship.—[ Dr. Chalmers. } 
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CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 
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